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"BUSINESS NOTICES. 


zy All communications. relating to the dusiness | 
maters of the paper, &c, and particularly the | 
names of subscribers, remittances, &c., should be | 
addressed to L. P. Noble, Publisher. 

qyAs this paper is not sent to any new sub- 
scriber, unless paid for in advance, the reception 
of it will be a sufficient receipt. 

qr Agents and others, in sending names, are 
requested to be very particular, and have each let- 
ter distinct. Give the name of the Post Office, the 
County, and the State. | L mie 

ay Orders are coming in daily for papers with- 
out the pay. No paper will be sent except the pay 
accompany the order. Funds may be sent ‘at on 
risk, by mail, taking care to have the letter put in-an 
envelope, and well sealed, directed, post paid, to the 
Publisher. 

i> Any clergynfin who will procure four sub- 
scribers, and — us eight do may have a 
fifth co is for one year. " ; 

1 AY ents are kepeartthvagik subscriber, and 
when we receive money from him on his sub- 
seription, it is immediately passed to his credit. 

ap Agents will notice that we keep an account 
with each subscriber. Hence no accounts will be 
kept with the agents; and in transmitting moneys 
on which they are entitled to a commission, they 
will retain the amount of their commission, and, wn 
all cases, forward the money with the names, 80 as 
to make the account even at each remittance. 

ry Agents and others who wish to send us 
fractional parts of a dollar, can now do so with- 
out increasing the postage, by remitting So oe 
post office stamps, Which can now be obtained at 
any post office. va 

qr Agents or others having funds to forward 
are desired, if the amount be considerable, to pur- 
chase of some bank a draft on New York, Phila- 
delphia, or Baltimore. Smaller amounts may be 
transmitted by mail, observing, when convenient, 
to send large bills on New England, New York 
Philadelphia, or Baltimore banks. Do not sen 
certificates of deposite. 

{> Mr. V.B. Palmer, at his newspaper agency, 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Baltimore, 
is duly authorized to procure advertisements for 
this paper. ‘ 

x4 Within the last week we have received two 
or three requests to have the direction of papers 
changed, without informing us to what post office, 
county, or State, the papers have heretofore been 
sent. Without these, we cannot change the direc- 
tion. 

iy We invite the attention of those who are 
remitting moneys to the publisher of this paper 
to the following table, showing the rate of dis- 
count on uncurrent money in this city. We ear- 
nestly hope that those who send money will en 
deavor to send such bank bills as are at the lowest 
discount : 


Washington, D.C.- - - Par. 
Baltimore - - - - Par. 
Philadelphia - - - - Par. 

New Yorkcity - - - Par 

New York State - - - 3 perct. 
New England - . - - & do 
NewJersey - - - =- & do. dis. 
Eastern Pennsylvania - - & do. 
Western Pennsylvania - | - 11g do. 
Maryland - - - - $ do. 
Virginia i ee Mek oe axe 
Western Virginia - - -14 do. 
Ohio - . - - - 244 do. 
Indiana - - - - - 214 do. 
Kentucky <a - - 214 do. 
Tennessee - . - - 31¢ do. 
Michigan - - - -3 do. 
Canada - - - - - 5 do. 
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WASHUNerror, AUGUST 21, 1848. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue Westminster Review. July, 1848. New York: 
Leonard Seott & Co. For sale by W. Adam, Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washington, D. C. 

Tae Epinevren Review. July, 1848. Published and for 
sale as above. 











Looking over the Westminster Review, for July, 
our attention was arrested by an article, entitled, 
“ Literature of the United States.” It purports to 
be a review of Griswold’s Prose Writers of Amer- 
ica, but without pronouncing any opinion respect- 
simply a text for some general comments on Amer- 
ing the merits of this work, the writer makes it 
ican Literature. Reviewing, as generally prac- 
ticed, is rather an Art than a Science. The writer 
of the article just mentioned travels over a good 
deal of ground, and talks quite largely on Amer- 
ican Literature, but it is evident that he knows 
little more about it than the titles of the works 
Mr. Griswold has seen proper to quote from. 
What is wanting in knowledge is made up in 
guesses. He guesses that the philosophy of the 
Americans must be of the transcendental school ; 
he has heard that Carlyle has more admirers on 
this side of the Atlantic than in England; he 
imagines.a striking affinity between the American 
mind and the German. Now, the truth is, the 
thinkers of this country, if they indulge in the 
metaphysics of Germany, generally do so for 
amusement; the majority of them, when in ear- 
nest, are very apt to disregard abstract specula- 
tions. A little more Idealism would contribute to 
the elevation of our philosophies and politics. 

The reviewer has something to say of the bar- 
renness of this country in history, and yet pro- 
fesses his ignorance of Bancroft’s United States! 
As if an American reviewer should attempt to 
pronounce judgment on British historial litera- 
ture, adding, at the same time, that he never read 
Hume, and could say nothing about him! 

He is disappointed with our oratory, but, un- 
fortunately, he seems to have depended alone upon 
the taste of the elegant Mrs. Maury, for his se- 
lections!| The readers of her “ Statesmen of 
America” may imagine her taste in oratory, and 
the judgment of a reviewer who depends upon it. 

The other articles in the review are generally 
highly interesting, their authors appearing to 
understand their subjects. 

The Edinburgh Review, for July, is well filled, 
The article on the Germanic Empire particularly 
Will amply repay a thorough reading. 

The French Revolution is discussed in rather 
a despairing spirit. The reviewer thinks the 
meager result, seoured by the ascendency of the 
Moderate party in the Assembly, hardly worth 
the immense outlay of enthusiasm, agony, and 
blood. We should think so too, were this result 
final—but this we do not believe. 





Tue Tenant or Witprett Hatt. By Acton Bell,,au- 
thor of Wuthering Heights. New York: Harper & 


Brothers. For sale by Franek PR Tvania.ayv- 
enue, Washington, D. C, at sf ; 


“ Wuthering Heights” and “The Tenant of |. 


Wildfell Hall,” differ little in the-display of in- 
tellectual power, but the author in. the last- 
named book introduces us to personages, some 
of whom at least engage our warm affections. 
In Wuthering Heights, his dramatis persone were 
incarnate devils—but, in the work before us, Mrs, 
Graham, the grand figure of the scene, though 
not an angel, is what we likes great deal better, 
a noble woman. Young, full of health, resplen- 


scenes the most revolting to virtue and taste, to 
which the self-indulgence of her husband sub- 
| jects her, constitute the Idea of this novel. The 
contrasts and conflicts of these two opposite 
characters, linked together as they are by the ten- 
| derest of relations, only serving, however, to 
| bring into activity the loftiest attributes of the 


nobler nature, furnish rich materials for the 


acute, analytic, and powerfully descriptive ge- |. 


nius of this remarkable author. As to the plot 
and other incidentals of the story, they are suffi- 
ciently open to objections. 





THovsanp AND Ong Nionts, Illustrated by six hundred 
beautiful designs on wood. Harper & Brothers, New York. 
For sale as above. 

We were wondering what had become of this 
most charming edition of a delightful book, not 
having heard of it since we noticed the first num- 
ber—and now, we perceive, it has reached the 6th- 
It does one good to look at the peculiarly attract- 
ive designs which seem to embody the very spirit 
of the stories. It is to be completed in twelve 
parts, at twenty-five cents each. We have re- 
ceived only the 1st and 6th, and are too much pleas- 
éd with their style, to rest satisfied without all the 
others. 





Hotpen’s Macazing. New York: Charles W. Holden. 
For sale by W. Adam, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, 
D.C. . 
This number of Holden’s Magazine, among many 
striking illustrations, presents a portrait of John 
Mitchell, the Irish Patriot. 





EpinsurcH PaHrenovocicat JourNAL and Magazine. Ed- 
ited by George Combe and Robert Cox. Republished by 
Fowler & Wells, New York. 

A highly interesting number, containing many 
practical suggestions of value. Among the prac- 
tical subjects discussed, we find the following: 
Sanitary Regulations on board of Emigrant Ships, 
Influence of the Weather upon the Mental Qual- 
ities, Sunday Lectures, Early Shop Shutting, 
Mental Exercise as a cure for Insanity, the Law 
of Copyright, &c. 





Sears’s New Pictoriat Macazine. New York: Robert 
Sears. 

Much judgment is shown in the selections for 

this Magazine, so as to adapt it to family read- 

ing. The embellishments of this number are 

good. : 


LirE In BALTIMORE, or Mystéries of the Monumental City. 
By Paul Pry, jun. Baltimore: S. E. Smith. For sale by 
W. Adam, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington. 


This is the book noticed a few weeks since by 


We have no doubt that it will be read with con- 
siderable interest by a citizen of the place whose 
mysteries are attempted to be disclosed. The 
author, not having the fear of slavery before his 
eyes, shows up, with considerable freedom, the 
secret workings of the evil in Baltimore, espe- 
cially among professors of religion. 


Tus Dyrne Rosin and other Tales. By Joseph Alden, D. D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Tue Younc Scnootmistress. -By Joseph Alden, D. D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

For sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

These stories are pretty, simple, chaste, and 
well adapted to the taste and capacity of young 
folk. And this is saying a great deal; for it is 
not every learned Doctor of Divinity that un- 
derstands human nature well enough to please 
the fancy and reach the hearts of little children. 
Tha volumes sre handsomely bound, and will 
form a valuable addition to the Youth’s Library. 





Tue CuiLpHoop or Mary Guierson. By Mary Howitt. 
Boston: William Crosby and H. P. Nichols. For sale by 
William Coleman, at Brooke, Shillington, & Co.’s, Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, Washington, D. C. 

A story for mothers as well as children, in the 
simple, pleasant style of Mary Howitt, needs no 
recommendation. “The story of Mary Gleeson’s 
childhood,” says the writer, “ which I have given 
in the following pages, embodies my idea of the 
spirit. which ought to direct the education of a 
child. I have wriften nothing that I do not know 
to be true, nor recommended anything which I do 
not consider as essentially important.” 





A First Book 1n SPANISH, or a Practical Introduction to 
the Study of the Spanish Language. By Joseph Salkeld, 
A. M. New York: Harper & Brothers. For sale by 
Franck Tay'or, Pennsy)vania avenue, Washington. 

The system adopted by Mr. Salkeld is substan- 
tially that of OLLENvorrr, in which the language 
is taught before the student is disgusted with dry 
grammatical details. But his aim in addition has 
been to enable the student to acquire a scientific 
as well as practical knowledge of the language. 
The book is divided into six parts—Orthoepy 
and Orthography, teaching pronunciation and 
spelling in a way specially adapted to the pur- 
poses of those who are their own instructors; 
General Principles of Etymology and Syntax ; Pro- 
gressive Exercises in Translation ; Reading Lessons 
in Spanish ; A Vocabulary. 

The volume is well bound for use. 


COMMITTEE OF CONFEREES. 


Proceedings of the General Committee of Conferees, 
at the Court House, Buffalo, August 9, 1848, 749 
o'clock, P. M. 

The committee was organized by appointing S. 
P. Chase, of Ohio, President. ; 

S. C. Phillips, Massachusetts ; H. M. Conger, 
rm ersey ; J. H. Cravens, Indiana—Vice Pres- 
n 

S. M. Booth, Wisconsin ; F.S. Mills, New Jer- 
sey ; Thomas Lee, Ohio—Seoretaries. 

It was moved that a committee of one from 
each State be appointed to report on the creden- 
tials of conferees, which motion was lost. On 
motion, 

Resolved, That the chairman of each State del- 
egation hand to the secretaries a list of the dele- 








gates appointed conferees by such delegation, and 
that the names appearing on such lists be the del- 
egates authorized to act in this meeting. 
hat the del from each State be 
called in order, and each individual a viva voce, 
er ay mas he prefers as a date for 
iden 


lt was moved that the vote just passed 
considered, which motion was Tost. 5 woke 


A motion to proceed 
didate Pp at once to 


principles should be adopted upon the report. of 
Cc utions. On motion, it 
Resolved, That, when this grand commi 4 
utions w 
the Committee on inten ae 
Several motions were m 
drawn. The roll of the d ving 
ee a ee Was. 
Resolved, e secretaries furnish a 5 
of the roll to the doorkeepers, that no 4 
ES eee me {s not on the roll. 4 
A committee of three was appointed—Mesers. 

















our Baltimore correspondent, in one of his letters.” 






invited to give the committee such information as 
he may be able, and may think proper to furnish, 
respecting the views and position of Mr. Van 
Buren, in regard to the Platform adopted by the 
Mass Convention. © 

Mr. Butler cheerfully responded to the call, by 
making & frank and full statement of Mr. Van 
Buren’s views and position, and closed by reading 
the following letter.from Mr. Van Buren to the 
New York delegation. 

[This letter will be found in another column. ] 

, An informal ballot was taken, with the follow- 
ing result: 

For Martin Van Buren - 


- - 244 

For John P. Hale ~- “ . 3 a 
Scattering . * ‘i é ‘ 41 
Whole number of votes cast - 466 


— 


Majority for Mr. Van Buren, over all, eleven, 
On motion of Joshua Leavitt, of Massachusetts, 
seconded by Samuel Lewis, of Ohio, it was 
Resolved, unanimously, That the result of thein- 
formal vote just taken be placed on record, and 
that Martin Van Buren, of New York, be nom- 
inated by this Committee of Conference as a can- 
didate for the office of President of the United 
States. ¢ 

Resolved, That the committee proceed to nomi- 
nate a candidate for the-Vice Presidenoy. 

‘The names of several gentlemen were pro- 


posed. 

Ordered, ‘That the roll of States be called in re- 
versed order, for the purpose of taking the infor- 
mal expression of the preferences of the conferees 
as to a candidate for the Vice Presidency. 

On motion, the committee, at half-past seven, 
took a recess for one hour. 

The committee reassembled at half-past eight. 
The names of other candidates for the Vice Pres- 
idency having been withdrawn, on motion, it was 
Resolved, unanimously, That the call of the roll 
be dispensed with, and that Cuaries Francis 
Apams, of Massachusetts, be nominated by this 
Committee of Conference as a candidate for the 
Vice Presidency of the United States. 

It is impossible to describe the enthusiasm with 
which the nominations for President and Vice 
President were received. 


mittee be returned to the Trustees of the Second 
Universalist Church, for the use of their house 
for the sittings of this committee. 

A committee of three—Messrs. Carroll of New 


was prepared to report. 
Whereupon, after a parting address by the 


out day. 
S. P. Cuase, President. 
S. C. Puttutrs, Vi 
H. M. Concer (we 
James H. CRAvENS, Presidents. 
S. M. Booru, 
F. S. Mitts, 


Secretaries. 
Tuomas LEE, 





For the National Era. 


MUSINGS. 


BY ANNIE JONES. 








it goeth.” 


I will lay aside my needle, 

While a prompting, often known, 
Comes like music o’er the water, 

To my spirit while alone; 
And will muse upon that feeling, 

Whence its source, and what its power— 
Why it cometh thus to bless me, 

Morn, and noon, and evening hour. 


Now, the mid-day fervor,gloweth 
On the living, trembling green, 
But a pure, refreshing intiuence, 
Gently breathes o’er all the scene; 
Every little quivering leaflet, 
Every moving blossom, tells 
Of the zephyr gathering fragrance 
From a thousand perfumed cells. 
the upraixzert Fasb it stealeth, 
Kindly doth it fan my brow ; 
And my eye is on the water, 
Where it curls the ripples now. 
Scattered clonds are swiftly sailing, 
Far aloft, upon its wing 
While beneath it bids the verdure 
Spirit-soothing lays to sing: 


Thus, an Omnipresent Essence, 
Viewless as the moving air, 
Breathes upon the mind, and wakens 
Holy thoughts and feelings there. 
Hast thou ever wandered lonely, 
Lest some eye should see thee weep, 
When thy soul was fall of memories 
Which thou couldst not lull to sleep? 


Hast thon felt, while stood before thee 
All the past in memory’s light, 

That the world had soiled thy spirit, 

* And restrained its npward flight ? 

Then haat thou not felt, as plainly 
As the blossom feels the wind, 

A restraining influence gently 
Fastened on thy thoughtful mind ? 


And bas not that spark of goodness. 

Which thy God had planted there, 
Kindled with desires unspoken, 

Though thou scarcely knew ’twas prayer? 
Strong emotions then vpgushing, 

From deep founts that would not fail— 
Thoughts upon thee swiftly rushing, 

Like the ever-changing gale : 


Thongbts of early home and kindred, 
If a pilgrim wide thon rove; 

Of a father’s heart of kindness, 
And a mother’s gentle love; 

Of thy sister’s winning sweetness, 
And thy brother’s open truth— 

Till thy soul seemed living only 
Midst the scenes of early youth. 


Then have not the lessons taught thee, 
In that joyons early time, 

Come to thee like angel whispers, 
From some purer, brighter clime ? 

And hast thon not inly struggled, 
Conquest o’er thyself to win— 

Forth from out thy heart to banish 
Each besetting cherished sin? 


O! if e’er such musings blese thee, 
Wand’rer o’er life’s troubled waste, 
Let thine inmost spirit bear them, 
Turn not from such thoughts ‘in haste. 
They are for all times befitting— 
For the moruing’s rosy prime, 
Or when noontide splendor shineth, 
Or at evening’s tranquil time. 


Valley Forge, Pa., August 10, 1848. 


TRIAL OF DRAYTON. 





that subject we have received a communication, 
giving a very different representation. 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 


ton, in the number before the last of the Era, 
copied principally from the Baltimore Sun, closes 
with these words: “Mr. Key followed in a reply, 
which was listencd to with the utmost attention. 
His remarks were forcible, just, and conclusive.” 
Surely, sir, you could not have heard the closing 
speech of the District Attorney, alluded to in the 
ve ph; Iam certain you cannot mean 
to endorse it. Never was a speech delivered, to 
which the epithets “just and conclusive” so illy 
applied ea the “force” of it vanished entirely 
in the lqud tone of voice in which it was deliver- 
ed. The District Attorney, in his opening speech, 
for lack of argument, had indu himself very 
freely in abusive epithets applied to the prisoner. 
He had called him, many times over, a “ thing,” a 
“rogue,” a “liar” and a “ felon.” Mr. Mann, who 
followed, ked that it was the first time in 
his life he had ever heard such epithets from 
the mouth of a 

man ¢ ’ 










to this conduct on the'part of the. 

\ighly indecorons, and re of Sir Wal- 
ts Male ni ir ard Cols wht 
py Re Cog Sahay trial 


D 





3 
z 


Ordered, ‘That the cordial thanks of this com- 


York, Willis of Pennsylvania, and Pardee of 
Ohio—was appointed to advise the President of 
the Mass Convention that the Grand Committee 


President, the Grand Committee adjourned, with- 


“ The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh or whither 


The account of this trial, in No. 84, terminat- 
ed with a paragraph in high praise of the District 
Attorney’s closing argument to the jury. On 


Sir: Your account of the trial of Daniel Dray- 


med 2 eighor bod 







serious offence of transporting 
some very nice distinctions. Buty 
ing these distinctions to the jury, th District At- 
torney, in his closing speech, indetd, in the whole 
course of the trial, labored hard to confound and 
confuse them. “Gentlemen of the jury, you see 
he transported the slaves; he had them on board 
his vessel, he must have stolen them. It is the 
plainest case of larceny I ever had.” Such was 
the sum and substance,of this “foreible, just, and 
conclusive” speech. e District Attorney, as I 
am informed, never had much pretensions to the 
character of an advocate, and still less to the rep- 
utation of alawyer. His conduct of Drayton’s 
trial will hardly add to his standing in either of 
those particulars; and he may consider himself 
very lucky if it does not eventually damage his 
reputation as a gentleman, and, what is of moré 
importance, his character as a man of candor, hu- 
mauity, and a due sense of justice. * 


After the District Attorney had closed, the case 
was committed to the jury. When the court met 
the next morning, the jury had not agreed. An- 
other jury was then impannelled, and ‘Drayton 
was arraigned on a second indictment. While 
the District Attorney was opening hig case on 
this indictment, about 2 o’clock P)/M., the jary in 
the first case came in with a vextict of guilty. 
They had been divided eight to'four; but the four 
for acqnittal at last gave way. After a four days’ 
trial, the second case was cqmmitted to the jury, 
who returned the next morning with a verdict of 
guilty. They had been divided three to nine. 

The District Attorney then signified his inten- 
tion of passing by the remaining indictments 
against Drayton, and taking up those against 
Sayres; whereupon, the following motion was 
made: 

Criminat Court, District or Co.umsia, 

June Term, 1848. 

Daniel Drayton, the defendant on forty-one in- 
dictments for larceny, found at the present term 
of this court, and now pending, which said indict- 
ments are now on the docket numbered from nine- 
ty to one hundred and thirty, inclusive, and be- 
ing also defendant in, seventy-four indictments 
for misdemeanors found at the sume term, and 
now pending, numbered from tw¢ hundred and 
sixteen to two hundred and eighty-nine, inclusive, 
having been tried and convicted oa indictments 
number one hundred and eighteen and one hun- 
dred and nineteen, for larceny, and having taken 
exceptions to certain matters of law upon the said 
trial,and having been brought out of jail, wherehe 
is aclose prisoner for default of bail to answer said 
indictments, and now being in court attended by 
his counsel, the District Attorney proposes to 
by the remaining indictments against him, and 
proceed to the trial of another prisoner; and the 
said Daniel Drayton thereupon offers himself 
ready for trial upon each and every of the said one 
hundred and thirteen indictments, and claims, 
that unless there be sufficient legal csuse for post- 
ponement or continuance, the said trials be pro- 
ceeded in; and thereupon the District Attorney 
states and gives notice to the court ani to the pris- 
oner, that he claims the right to continue, and 
does direct the continuance ef the said one hun- 
dred and thirteen indictments, one and all, to the 
December term of this court, on the ground that 
the prisoner has reserved exceptions to the de- 
cision of the circuit court on several matters of 
law, arising on the said trials of the indictments 
numbered one hundred and eighteen and one hun- 
dred and nineteen; and thereupon the prisoner 
resists the said continuance, and ‘claims and de- 
mands asa constitutional right that he be tried 
on the said remaining indictments at the present 
term, there being no legal and sufficient cause for 
the continuance suggested by the Attorney for 
the United States. And he gives the court to un- 
derstand that the amount of bail demanded i 


, depended on 
stead of open- 


in the said remaining cases is@bout $100.00 

that if the exceptions taken by him in the ciSes 
tried should be allowed by the circuit court, at its 
October term, so that he could be bailed then, the 
continuance of the remaining hundred and thir- 
teen cases would unjustly and arbi-rarily con- 
fine him a close prisoner in jail until the Decem- 
ber term of this court, the amount of bail being 
wholly beyond his ability; and further gives the 
court to understand, that each and every of the 
said one hundred and thirteen cases opens to him 
a distinct defence, and that he may altogether lose 
the benefit of witnesses necessary to his defence 


therein, if the said cases be continued. Horace 
nd Carlisle for defence. 
‘I'Mfis motion, to the astonishment of the prison- 


er’s counsel, was refused by the court. 

Sayres was then arraigned on an indictment 
for stealing, and a three days’ trial followed, 
which resulted in a verdict of acquittal. The 
jury were absent about fifteen minutes. 

ere 


FROM OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENT. 


Gipson Square, Lonpon, July 26, 1848. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Dear Sin: The present aspect of our national 
affairs is such as to produce the greatest excite- 
ment, not unmingled with anxiety. Our Govern- 
ment has deemed it necessary to resort to the aid 
of police and military force, to save this country 
from a second edition of Parisian violence ; and 
in‘order to put down the incipient insurrection 
in Ireland, the haheas corpus act has been suspend- 
ed. Qn Saturday, this extreme measire went 
through three readings and a committee of the 
Commons, and on Monday it passed through the 
same forms in the Lords ; immediately afterwards 
it received the royal assent, and is now the law of 
Ireland. In adverting to that state of Irish af- 
fairs which has occasioned this measure, I shall 
have to notice the leading events which have oc- 
curred since my last communication. 

For the last fortnight there has been on the 
part of Duffy, Doheny, Meagher, and others, 
whose trials are to take place next month, a very 
natural expectation that they may have to share 
in the destiny that has been awarded to Mitchell. 
Their apprehensions have been shared in by their 
friends, and tremendous appeals have been made 
to the populace, not to allow the conviction and 
transportation of this batch of real patriots from 
a country which is considered so much in need of 
them. The result has been a very general pur- 
pose at once to rise and throw off the Saxon yoke 
before the day of trial should arrive. This de- 
termination became immediately known at head- 
quarters, and, in addition, it began to manifest 
itself in sundry unequivocal facts in various 


. In Kilkenny it was reported that a warrant 
was issued against Dr. Kane, the leader of the 
Confederates in that quarter, when vast crowds 
collected before the Doctor’s house, and resolved 
to effect his rescue at all hazards. People were 
sent to collect “the boys” from the surrounding 
neighborhood, and the belfry of the Franciscan 
Priory having been secured, an alarm was sound- 
ed, which greatly increased the number of the 
excited multitude. Dr. Kane addressed the peo- 
ple in a very sensible manner, telling them he was 
not under arrest ; and that, if he should be, the 
best way would be for them to keep quiet; but 
the loud and general cry was still—“ We'll never 
let you leave the town—we will rescue you.” It 
was for the purpose of fulfilling this determina- 
tion that the people proceeded to throw up darri- 
cades in two places in the city, which, however, 
were not made use of, as the Doctor was not 
seized, nor his removal attempted. 4 

In Carrick on Suir—a most miserable town in 
a most beautifal country between Waterford and 


Clonmell—Mr. Byrne, the Roman Catholic priest, 
having been rted under arrest, and some of 


tor, as | the leaders of the Clubs having been actually se- 


cured, every horse inthe place was out, 
and sent of for reinforcements of the peasmtry, 
to the slate-quarries and ye towns; a 
vast mass of armed men was with sur- 
speed. The magistrates, hearing, _ 
e, deemed it ent for the 
was about to take plac a : hegre wa the 
to amuse themse]ves in drawing 
rures of pikes on the ground, with chalk. Fires 
e li at night on the mountains in the 
ak. + peasantry crowded around 
irge masses. 
In Nenagh, the lord Lieutenant was burat in 
gy. At Waterford and the neighborhood, Mr. 
‘Was received enthusiastically by 











to the present time, (11 o’clock, July 28,) these ap- 
prehensions have not been realized. London was 
last evening full of rumors of an actual insurrec- 
tion, the tearing up of railways, a dreadful mas- 
sacre among the people, and the refusal of the 
military to fire, and “the greater part of the South 
being in open rebellion ;” all vf which turns out 
to have been a gross fabrication. In truth, a reg- 
ular hoax has -been practiced on most of our 
newspapers, of which hoax Messrs. Wilmer & 
Smith appear to have been the dupes. Sir 
George Grey received a communication last night, 
in the House of Commons, in consequence of 
which he said that he had just heard from 
Messrs. Wilmer & Smith, (Liverpool,) who are 
said to have received the parcel by a Queen’s 
messenger. They state “that between six and 
seven, a cabman brought to them a parcel, being 
marked ‘by special favor of Her Majecty’s mes- 
senger? We are endeavoring to detect the cul- 
prit.”- “Sir,” said Sir George, “I need hardly 
remind the House of what I have already stated, 
that no Queen’s messenger at all arrived, except 
at twelve, and he canaet me he brought no par- 
cel.” This hoax appears to have been practiced 
for malicious and mercenary purposes ; but it has 
been happily detected in time to defeat the end 
of its authors, although on the reception of the 
news in the gity, Consols fell from 8654 to 8534, 

The indignation of the press on the is 
of course very great, and I do not think I can do 
better than give you the exposition of the feel- 
ings entertained by all its members, in the lan- 
guage of the Morning Post: 

“It is positively disgusting that the public anx- 
iety at such a moment should thus be trified 
with, as there seems good reason to believe, for 
sordid stockjobbing purposes. Not only is the 
fabricated intelligence so framed as to discou 
the friends of loyalty and order, and to give con- 
fidence to the disaffected, but even the character 
of the British army is assailed by the cowardly 
calumniator. The facility afforded by a great 
discovery of modern science, for the rapid trans- 
mission of news, is thus shown to be so capable 
of being made subservient to the most dishonest 
purposes ; and after what fell from Sir George 
Grey last night, there: seems so little confidence 
to be placed in the discretion of those who em- 
ploy the new method of communication, that we 
really think it is incumbent on the Government 
to adopt some immediate measures on the subject. 
Either let them take the telegraph at once into 
their own hands, and, in order to allay the gene- 
ral anxiety, communicate to the London journals 
the heads of such news as they may receive and 
think proper for publication ; or appoint an offi- 
cial agent at the out-port, without whose sanction 
no message shall be transmitted.” 

This p e will give you some idea of the 
chagrin felt by those who have been “the uncon- 
scious instruments of disseminating fulse intelli- 
gence.” 

The real truth is, that Waterford, Carrick on 
Suir, Clonmell, and Kilkenny, are driven to the 
greatest excitement by the leaders of the Clubs, 
and that in those places there is a sad possibility 
of some collision between the people and the mili- 
tary. There will be no weakness on the part of 
the Government to put down any rising that may 
take place ; and I am informed that military ar- 
rangements are to be very much in accordance 
with the wishes of “the Duke.” 

According to a suggestion sanctioned by Sir 
George Grey, most of the Irish members will im- 
mediately return to their own country; and if 
they should not feel at liberty to come back to 
London at the end of a fortnight, the Landlord 
and Tenant bill will be dropped. The worst of 
the matter is, that poor Ireland will get scarcely 
anything from Parliament this session, but swords, 
bayonets, and gunpowder, almost everything ame- 
liorative in its tendency having in one way or 
other been put aside. Lord George Bentinck 
wishes to put the Sugar Duties bill (of which I 
have formerly spoken) into this category, but I 
do not think he wil] succeed. 

Among the important Government documents 
just issued is the Eighth Report of the Registrar 
General. It contains a very elaborate paper on 
the Northampton Tables of Dr. Price, which, as 
you are aware, are the bases of the insurance 
transactions of this country. The Assistant 
Registrar shows that Northampton was (as it is) 
a Baptist country, and that the registries of bap- 
tisms in such a country must necessarily give a 
very inadequate idea of the number of births. 
Modified as the tables are, they are very imper- 
fect guides, and will be, ere long, put aside by 
the new life table now preparing at Somerset 
House, and based on calculations involving be- 
tween two and three millions of lives, 

We are somewhat anxious about the potatoes. 
A Mark Lane effort is being made to condemn 
them all to the rot, but the Morning Advertiser 
is daily showing that there is no sufficient reason 
at present for alarm. I am yours, &c., an 
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From the Methodist Expositor and True Issue. 


PORTRAITS FROM THE PULPIT 


BY THE LATE MRS, L. A. L. CROSS, 
REV. MR. STOCKTON, 

- I had heard of the stirring eloquence of this 
distinguished divine, and watched with interest 
his ardent struggles for the church of which he 
is pastor. I had read the beautiful effusions of 
his pen; and longed to listen to his breathing 
tltoughts, as they fall, in burning words, from his 
lips in the sanctuary. Observing & notice in the 
papers, that he would preach in the First Meth- 
odist Protestant Church on the 12th instant, I 
determined to gr itify my long-cherished ~curiosi- 
ty, and accordingly went to hear him. 

Soon after I entered the church, a tall, pale, 
emaciated, corpse-like figure was seen moving up 
the aisle, with slow and feeble step, whose marked 
and superior cast of countenance particularly at- 
tracted my attention. He ascended the stand, 
and there was realized my beau ideal of Thomas 
H. Stockton. He seemed a young man, with his 
hair prematurely whitened by sickness, sorrow, 
and toil. His whole aspect and bearing were 
those of an invalid, and, without uttering a word, 
he had enlisted all my sympathies. 

When he arose to announce the hymn, his 
respiration was difficult and painful; his utter- 
ance feeble, hesitating, and frequently interrupt- 
ed by a distressing cough. He prayed in a sub- 
dued tone, with a pathos that should have moved 
and melted every heart. Who could remain un- 
touched, to see that noble man struggling against 
his infirmity, like an exhausted swimmer, buffet- 
ing the proud waves that seem ready to over- 
whelm him? 

The preliminary exercises were protracted to 
an unusual length, by the singing of two or three 
hymns in succession, that the irritating cough 
might have time to subside. These ended, he at- 
tempted to speak; but his difficulty of utterance 
increasing with his cough, he was able only to 
make a few remarks on the leading points of his 
subject, and obliged to conclude before he had 
spoken more than fifteen minutes. He paused ; 
but there was an eloquence in that silence. It 
was an impressive moment. Youth and besuty 
were there, frivolity and fashion, with the con- 
trast of age and seriousness and intellectuality ; 
but all sat subdued, and solemn, and thoughtful, 
under that voiceless appeal. Bofore us was “the 
strong staff broken, and the beautiful rod.” It 
was a practical lesson on the frailty of human 
strength, a sermon for the heart. It was as if one 
of the dead had come out of the grave to admon- 
ish us, and shrunk hack to his place under the 
burden of a message but half delivered: The 


affecting incident told with more r upon the 
vast. assembly than the most liing utterance 
of genius. 


Resolved, however, not to be defeated in m 
attempt to hear this gifted man of God in h 
better conditions and happier moods, last Sab- 
bath'I repaired again to his church. It was then 
I saw. Thomas i. Stockton in hif glory. His. 
commencement was languid and laborious as be- 
fore, but his thought was compact and solid ; his 
sentences clear, classic, and sparkling; indicating 
a thorough elaboration of the discoruse, both as 
to matter and style. But when he began to rise 
pa tas 
came more ra an uen 
his voice fall, cer, and voeech Giaik Foun: 
his annoying and oppressive |, 1 can- 
not tell ae ‘whether I ceased to observe it, in the 
wondrous fascination which he threw about his 
theme. The soul seemed to triamph over the in- 
firmity of the body, and poured forth its- rich 


and g conceptions like a shower of dia- 


Mr. Stockton’s fancy is remarkably brilliant, 
and sparkling, yet commonly held in proper sub- 
to trath and reason. His ots are 
thoroughly analyzed ; his logic is cogent and con- 
clusive ; his style, fi a ee 
classic elegance and t. pane 
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page, seems rather too elaborate ; but which, with 
oe taking accompaniments of voice and manner, 
ppears quite appropriate in the pulpit, and adds 
prsreiees fo his bower. His style is an emi- 
w e ; 
syle coup. His nn asic denominate the 
rent, his enunciation slow and distinct. hi i 
elocution graceful and emphatic. He nah eye 
-& man of deep evangelical piety, whose heart is 
evidently in his Master’s work, and the fruit of 
whose labors, I trust, will be realized in heaven. 
In short, he is worthy of that beautiful effusion of 
Mrs. Welby, entitled “Palpit Eloquence”—one 
of the sweetest productions of her gifced muse 
intended as a description of Mr. Stockton as 
she recollects to have seen and heard him in ‘her 
youth, 

Of all the pulpit men with whom I am ac- 
quainted, personally or by reputation, I know of 
none with whom to compare Mr.Stockton. Batin 
the mechanic&l structure of sentences to which 
have alluded, I should think him more like Sum- 
merfield than any other man, living or dead. 
There is something of the same meekness and 
humility of aspect, the same chastened sweetness 
of expression, the same beauty of conception, 
brilliancy of diction, wealth of imagery, and fer- 
vid love. -On account of his fondly cherished 
theory of Christian union, and his plan for de- 
molishing the sectarian walls which divide the 
Church of Christ, he has been called'an enthu- 
siast and a visionary ; but oh, his enthusiasm is 
divine, and his visions are those of heaven! Long 
may he. be -honored—a blessing to his brethren, 
and a light in the world, before he exchanges the 
pulpit for the throne! 





M. DE LAMARTINE. 


In the Leeds (Eng.) Mercury are being published a 
series of letters or articles containing ‘Impressions 
of France in a Recent Visit,” evidently from the 
pen of Mr. Edward Baines, jun. From the last 
of these letters, on M. de Lamartine, which ap- 
peared in the Mercury of Saturday, we make the 
following extracts: 

‘When I first stated, a fortnight since, my in- 
tention of recording my ‘Impressions’ of M. de 
Lamartine, he occupied the first place among 
Frenchmen. On that very day he fell from his 
unenviable and perilous elevation, a victim of the 
power which had‘ raised him. The insurrection 
of the 24th February was terribly atoned by the 
insurrection of the 24th June. Each overthrew 
a Government—the first a ‘monarchy of the bar- 
ricades’—the s atic executive of the 
barricades. Of the former revolt, M. de Lamar- 
tine was the hero; of the latter, the victim. He 
rose by controlling the revolutionists of Februa- 
ry; he fell because he could not control the more 
desperate insurgents of June. 

eR ys SP i ee 

“The best defence of Lamartine is, that his 
motives were pure. Though his principles were 
democratic, he did not plot the revolution; and 
when lifted by it to the hightest place of honor 
and power, he did his utmost to prevent the mis- 
chief which the revolution threatened tocreate. A 
passage in one of his latest speeches, when vindi- 
cating himself before the Assembly from the 
charge of having favored the conspirators of the 
15th May, gives the key to his whole conduct 
since the revolution : 

**¢T gee (he exclaimed) that I am every day ac- 
cused in the journals of having conspired with 
those whom you willshortly have to judge for the 
crime of the 15th May. I conspire with Blanqui 
and Sobrier——[Interruption—‘ No!’ followed by 
cries of ‘Yes, yes; they have said so; you are 
right’] It is said, I repeat, that I have shaken 
hands with dangerous men; that I have plotted 
with them I know not what miserable scheme of 
faction, of which I myself should have been not 
only the first victim, but the first shame and the 
first infamy. [Movement.] O yes, without doubt. 
[‘ It is true! new and great interruption.] O yes. 
without doubt, I have conspired with these men; 
I have conspired with Sobrier; I have conspired 
with Blanqui; I have conspired with many others. 
Would you know how I have conspired? I have 
conspired as the lightning-conductor no rr with 
thethunder-cloud?!—} Bravo, bravo’ continwed ap- 
plause.} I say I have conspired as the lightning- 
conductor conspires with the thunder-cloud, to 
carry off its electricity—to persuade those men that 
they should avoid the danger of proclaiming I 
know not what arbitrary and violent dictatorship, 
of the exclusive opinion of one part of the people 
of Paris against the legally constituted opinion of 
France; that they should call forth the mind, the 
opinion, the soul, the legitimate authority of the 
entire nation in the National Assembly, and 
should leave to its power and its wisdom the dis- 
cussion of those great popular questions which 
they endeavor to promote each according to his 
own system.’ 

“T believe the passage to be as true as it is 
splendid. But, unhappily, the thunder-clouds 
were too vast and highly charged to have their 
bolts drawn off innocuously ; they have even shat- 
tered and melted the conductor itself. In the cri- 
sis of the revolution, however, and during the five 
months that have followed, Lamartine did all that 
eloquent persuasion, conciliation, and generous 
self-devotion could do to disarm the dangerous el- 
ements by which he was surrounded. On the first 
day he extorted from the terrorists a formal con- 
demnation of their old instrument, the guillotine, 
and published a decree abolishing capital punish- 
ment for political offences. He proclaimed the 
doom of negro slavery in the colonies. His man- 
ifesto to Europe not only abandoned, but formal- 
ly condemned, all thought of territorial aggran- 
dizement, and invited the nations to peace. In 
appealing to France by universal suffrage, he at 
least evinced his sincere desire to obey the na- 
tional will. Jn arming the people, he proved that 
he did not seek to govern them against their own 
wish. Even the mischievous experiments of the 
national workshops and the industrial commission 
at the Luxemburg were adopted in obedience to 
the judgment of those whom the revolution had 
made his colleagues, and also to avoid the immi- 
nent danger that threatened the infant Republic 
from masses of unemployed and starving work- 
men. The circulars of Ledru Rollin were proba- 
bly unknown to him till after their publication ; 
and the dictatorial conduct of the commissaires was 
quietly rebuked. When the National Assembly 
met, he submitted implicitly to its authority ; and 
though he declined to act on the Executive Com- 
mission without Ledru Rollin, and thereby of- 
fended the Conservative majority of the Assem- 
bly, no one doubts that it was a disinterested and 
self-denying policy, intended to conciliate a man 
and a party who would have been far more 
dangerous in opposition than in office. The 
same spirit governed him in voting ngion the 
prosecution of Louis Blanc for the affair of the 
15th May. Never statesman exhibited a more 
perfect absence of jealousy towards his colleagues, 
or showed himself more incapable of kicking down 
the ladder by which he had risen.. He felt him- 
self the child of the revolution; and he rendered 
it a filial reverence, even veiling its shame, and 
resolved that, whatever hand smote it, it should 
not be his. 

e358 8 em OR 

“M, de Lamartine has been the Girondist of the 
new revolution ; and, like his prototypes whom he 
has so eloquently portrayed, he ‘thas been crushed 
between contending extremes. He res and 
obeyed the National Assembly, but without adopt- 
ing the severe policy which it was ready to sanc- 
tion. He maintained his regard for the populace 
of Paris, but without giving way to the sanguina- 

terrorism to which its worst portion was prone. 

e endured A te ae i! the — = both 
extremes, without lifting a finger e per- 
fect liberty of the press. He was faithfal tevesl: 
leagues who were not faithful to him. jatever 
opinion may be formed of his prudence, I declare 
my admiration of his noble, generous, and gentle 
irit. Whilst Lamartine lives, ‘the age of chiv- 

is not goue’ Whether any man or any pos- 
sible policy could have maintained the ascendant 
for six months after such a revolution, is more 
than doubtful. sea 
a a ae Soar 
“I cannot deny that M. Lamartine has been 
thought wanting in firmness and decision, or that 
a sterner self-will and a more prompt determina- 
tion Bn forth the military arm might have 
overawed the factions. It may be so. That he 
pedro 5  drpra er eas 

tious tyrant is q certain, and he woul 

have assassinated. I feel more 


certain of the pure intentions of Lamartine than 


I 
of his szeretive snerey rein a Phe dampeats 


: 
mob of Paris. Bat I am di 


“ dad 





in the Semaine, published 
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[Pn tne ee hastily huddled his notes ‘into’ his 
sod ond, * he gentleman from Ba 





insinuations and feigned indignation? Who is 
he? What has he done to the people, to the bour- 
geoisi, to the aristocrats, to deserve the storm of 
contempt and reproach which they are all envi- 
ously pouring upon him? Who he is, and what 
he has done, | will inform you. 

“< This sca loaded with the sins of Js- 
rael, is no other than the poet inspired by liber- 
ty—the statesman exalted by the genius of thg 
Republic, by means of which, scarcely three 
months since, he subjected and governed, with the 
power of his eloquence and his courage, the fury 
of a whole people who had arisen against tyran- 
ny—who tore in pieces the red flag of terror, sub- 
stituted for it the tri-colored flag, and coolly of- 
fered his breast to the balls of an insurrection the 
most formidable and the most farious that has 
ever raged in Paris, the classic land of furious and 
formidable insurrections—who held the most 
frantic passions suspended on his lips—who by a 
word sent back into its bed the torrent of anarchy 
let loose on conquered and affrighted civiliza- 
tion—who made himself mediator, by his single 
force, between all that it was needful to restrain 
and all that it was needfal to reassure—who Id 
back the revolution into its orbit, seated firmly a 
community turoed upside down, and restored 
breath, so to speak, to France and to humanity. 

This man, whom the filthy intrigues of some, 
the tient . ~of-many others, and the 
blindness of all, are pushing towards the scaffold, 
is that same man under whose nostrils the public 
idolatry so lately burned the last grain of its in- 
cense ; for whom a people wild with admiration 
had not sufficient eulogies; in whose honor the 
bourgeoisie and the aristocracy poured forth all 
the forms of adoration; and whom three millions 
of votes proclaimed before the world as the regu- 
lator of liberty, the protector of order, the saviour 
of civilization, and the hope of humanity. 

“ ¢Such is the justice of revolutions!’ ” 

The calumnies of his enemies have extorted 
from this illustrious man an indignant denial of 
their accugations. He was not, he says, impatient 
for justice, not doubting the future; but when 
charged, in the Journal des Déhats, with being a 
party to thé’ formation of a “battalion of barri- 
cades,” under whose instructions the late insur- 
rection had been planned and executed, he felt 
himself compelled to depart from that dignified 
silence which he had imposed upon himself “till 
the coming of the day for explanation.” 

“To see myself,” he adds, “transformed into a 
professor of civil war, and a preparer of carnage— 
I, who have every day for the last four months 
offered my breast to spare a drop of blood of my 
fellow-citizens! There is no answer—there is 
only a cry of indignation, which rises from the 
bottom of the soul, and which I pray you simply 
to register.” 

This letter, in which so pointed a reference is 
made to “the day for explanation,” may be consid- 
ered as contradicting the rumor that it is M. de 
Lamartine’s intention to leave Paris, which has 
been current during the last few days. One pa- 
per even says: “A portion of his luggage has al- 
ready proceeded to Marseilles, whence he is go- 
ing to cross the Mediterranean, accompanied by 
Madame de Lamartine, on a second pilgrimage to 
Palestine.” 


















































































































































New Haven, August 14, 1848. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


Sir: Although as yet I perceive no dearth of 
political matter in your columns, I venture to offer 
a philological article, hoping it may meet your 
views. 

An apparatus for the study of Anglo-Saxon is, 
I understand, preparing in New York. 

Yours, with respect, 
Josian W. Gress. 


THE LORD'S PRAYER IN ANGLO-SAXON, WITH 
AN ANALYSIS. 


Feeder. ure, thu the eart on heofenum, si thin 
nama gehalgod ; to-becume thin rice; gewurdhe 
thin willa on eorthan swa swa on heofenum. Urne 
ge deeghwamlican hlaf syle us to deg, and forgyf 
us ure gyltas swa swa we forgifadh urum gylten- 
dum. and ne gelsedde thu us on costnunge, ac alys 
us of yile. 

Feder, “ father,” the linguals d and th being in- 
terchanged here in the vocative case. 

Ure, “our,” possessive adjective pronoun. The 
English diphthong ow is substituted for the Anglo- 
Saxon long vowel a. 

Thu, “thou,” the personal pronoun being insert- , 
ed before the relative pronoun of the second per- 
son. Here, again, Eng. ov, Anglo-Sax. a. 

The, “who,” indeclinable relative pronoun. 

Eart, “art,” 2d pers. sing. pres. indic., from 
wesan, “to be.” 

On, (whence Eng. on,) “ in,” here construed with 
the dative. 

Heofenum, “the heavens,” dative plural from 
heofen, “heaven.” 

Si, “be,” 3d pers. sing. pres.subjunct. from wesan, 
“to be.” 

Thin, “thine,” possessive adjective pronoun. 

Nama, “ name,” with a formative of nouns, which 
is dropped in English. 

Gehalgod, “hallowed,” past participle from gehal- 
gian, “ to hallow.” 

To-becume, “let come,” 3d pers. sing. pres. sub- 
junct. from to-Lecuman, “to approach,” or “come.” 

Thin, “thine,” as before—Rice, (comp. Eng. ric 
in bishopric,) “ kingdom.” 

Gemurilhe, “let be done,” 3d pers. sing. pres. 
subjunct. from geweordhan, “to be done.” 

Thin, “thine,” as before.— Willa, with a forma- 
tive of nouns, which is dropped in English. 

On, “in” or “on,” here construed with the da- 
tive, as before.—LKorthan, “earth,” dative singular 
from eorthe, “ earth.” 

Swa, “so,” demonstrative adverb of manner, used 
as a demonstrative. 

Siwa, “ as,” demonstrative adverb of manner, here 
used as a relative. 

On heofenum, “in the heavens,” as before. 

Urne, “our,” possessive adjective pronoun in the 
accusative case singular. 

Ge, “also,” conjunction. 

Deghwamiican, “ daily,” adjective in the accusa- 
tive case singular. 

Hlaf, (whence Eng. Joa/,) “bread,” in the accu- 
sative case. 

Syle, “give thou,” 2d pers. sing. imper. from 
syllan, (whence Eng. to seli,) “to give.” 

Us, “to us,” dative of me, “we.” 

To deg, “to-day,” adverb, 

got, uv and,” conjunction. 

orgy/, “forgive thou,” 2d . Sing. imper. 
from forgifan, “to forgive.” ort. 

Us, “to us,” as before— Ure, “ our,” in accusa- 
tive plural—Gyltas, “debts,” accusative plural 
from gylt, “a debt.” bee 

Swa swa, “80 a8,” as before— We, “ we.” 

For, ifadh, “forgive,” 1st pers. plur. pres. indic. 
from forgifan, “to forgive.” 

Urum, “our,” in dative plural.— Gyltendum 
e debtors,” dative plural from gyltend, “a debtor.? 

And, “and,” as before—Ne, “not,” adverb of 
negation. — 

Geladde, “lead,” 2d 
geledan, “to lead.” 

Thu, “thou,” as before— Us, “us,” accusative 
of we, “we? 

On, “into,” here construed with an accusative. 

Costnunge, “temptations,” accusative plural from 
costrung “a temptation.” 

Ac, but,” conjunction. 

Alys, “deliver thou,’ imper. from alysan, “to 
deliver.” 

Us, “us,” as before.— Of, (whence Eng. of,) 
“from,” construed with the dative. 

Yfle, “evil,” dative sing. from yfel, “evil.” 


pers. sing. imper. from 
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PASSAGES IN THE VIRGINIA LEGISLATURE. 


A Mr. Lee, member of the House of Del 
wore a wig, With a long queue, in the old fashion. 
A» waggish brother member (Roberts of Cul- 
peper) one day saw Lee wriggling in his seat and 
trying to catch the Speaker’s eye, that he might 
rise and make a speech. R. dexterously laid the 
queue to the high back of the bench on which L. 
sat, and such as all that House set on, till within 
the last ten or twelve years, The next moment, 
a favorable juncture came, and Mr. Lee rose, ea- 
gerly exclaiming : 

“Mr, Speaker !”—but his wig came off; and, 
turning to Ri hein the same breath cried 
out, “ You're @ fool !” 

The House roared, of course. 


Mr. Doddridge was once in the, Cle, and, 
out some 
ee en oon eee wo 


said : 
Re ee rere rt move that those-Bills be laid 


out of order!” + 
A bashfal member (from A I think) rose 
to make his maiden speech, on some 





ig to his constituen 
iar. Speaker! what shall 


question 
nV ey 00 ay sate 
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uents?” and then, unable to utter another sylla- 


ble, stood, with lips apart, in mutestu: ion of 
terror. 
General Blackburn, } forward in his seat, 


said, in a whisper audible all over the House, 
“Tell em you tried Ce make - = aoe, ae 
r victim of bashfu sunk do 
beneb, and never attempted to speak afterwards. 
e late Governor Barbour was Speak- 
Pipes! from a Southside county (whom I 
shall call Mr. — rose to speak, unaccustomed, 
perhaps it was his maiden speech. He was very 
_much in love. with the beauteous Miss Fouray, 
daughter of Dr. Fouray, who wag also a member. 
Mr. K. began: 

“Mr. Speaker! I rise freighted with opinions 
too big for utterance, yet too momentous and too 
mighty to be suppressed.” [Here Dr. Fouray en- 
tered the hall.| “ But yonder comes Dr. Fouray!” 
and down Mr. K. sat, without further power of 
utterance. 

The Speaker, willing to relieve his embarrass- 
ment, and, rally his fainting spirit, called out, 
“Mr. Kyle has the floor!’ Mr. K. hereupon rose 
again, and said: : 

“ Mr. Speaker ! The grandest thoughts were in 
my mind, that it ever entered into my soul to 
conceive; but, sir, to my own grief, and to the 
great loss of mankind, they were entirely dissi- 
pated by the entrance of Dr. Fouray Y He sat 
down, and spoke no more that session. 

The names are feigned in this anecdote. 

Southern Literary Messenger. 
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. CAMPAIGN PAPER. 


We have been urged repeatedly to let our paper go to clubs 
for the campaign. So expensive is printing in Washington, 
and so heavy are our burdens here generally, that we fear to 
do anything that may prove detrimental to the permanent 
subscription of the paper. But, constrained by the solicita- 
tions of triends, and hoping to enlarge still more rapidly the 
circle of Anti-Slavery readers, we have concluded to offer the 
Era for four months, which will embrace the whole period of 
the campa‘gn, and the time during which its official results 
will be made public, on the following terms : 

Ten copies to one address, for four months, five dollars, in 
advance. 

No departure from these terms need be expected. 

We have not heretofore encouraged subscriptions to the 
Era for less than a year, but the present state of political 
affairs, the importance of a wide diffusion of Anti-Slavery 
truths, and the earnest request of numerous friends, now in- 
duce us to announce that, until otherwise , we will 
furnish the Era to those who cannot subscribé'for a longer 
period, six months for one dollar, as usual, in advance. 

We accompany this offer with the expressionof an earnest 
hope, that, where it is practicable, subscriptions will be sent 
for a year. 
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A SECOND EDITION. 
NOTICE TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having exhausted our edition of the Era, con- 
taining the proceedings of the Convention at Buf- 
falo, and numerous subscribers having since come 
in requesting to begin with that number, we have 
issued a second edition of it. It is an exceedingly 
valuable number, just the thing to open a new 
volume ; containing, now, Corwin’s great speech, 
the closing action of Congress on the Oregon 
Question, and the Proceedings of the Buffalo 
Convention. 

So great was the demand for Corwin’s speech 
that we thought no better matter could be found 
to accompany the Convention and Congressional 
proceedings 

Now, friends of ours, since we have been so 
accommodating as to go to the expense of a second 
edition for your benefit, send in the subscribers— 
do not let any copies become stale on our hands. 
No more efficient document can be circulated. 

i a = 
CALL FOR A CONVENTION 
OF THE 


FRIENDS OF FREE SOIL IN MARYLAND. 


Under the authority of a resolution passed at 
a large and enthusiastic meeting of the friends of 
“Faer Sor,” held in the city of Baltimore, on 
the 24th day of July last, the undersigned have 
been constituted a Committee of Correspondence, 
and charged with the specific duty of calling a 
State Convention, and the more general duty of as- 
sisting in the organization of the friends of the 


movement throughout the State ot Maryland, so 
far as practicanle. 


To carry out these important purposes, we have 
issued this circular, feeling warranted in thus ad- 
dressing ourselves to the friends of the important 
and just principle of the non-extension of Slavery. 
In so doing, it may be well to assure you that we 
propose no interference, through this movement, 

- With the institutions of our State—jealous as we 
are of our guarantied rights in this respect, as 
citizens of one of the sovereign States of this 
Union, and fully uniting with the meeting from 
which our appointment has been derived, in its 
clear and unequivocal definition on this subject. 

The first step to be taken for the carrying out 
of our plan of organization, is the appointment of 
a Free Soil Electoral Ticket for Maryland. This 
will be the chief business of the contemplated 
Convention. We therefore invite all such as are 
in favor of the “Free Soil” movement, and the 
nominations put forth by the Buffalo Convention, 
in the illustricus persons of Martin Van Buren, 
of New York, and Cuaries Francis Apams, of 
Massachusetts, to meet us in a Mass Starr Con- 
vENTION, at Union Hall, in this City, on Monday, 
the 28th day of the present month. “ 

The phraseology we adopt will indicate that 
the formality of regular delegations will be dis- 
pensed with. Hence, although town, ward, county, 
district, or neighborhood meetings would be ad- 
visable wherever time and circumstances may per- 
mit, because calculated to concentrate our friends 
and to render their action more efficient, we de- 
sire it to be understood that there will be no dis- 
‘tinctions, in the Convention, between those so 
appointed and such as may come of their own ac- 
cord. The only evidence of trustworthiness will 
be the enrollment of your names in a book to be 
entitled The Declaration of the friends of Van Buren, 
Adams, and Free Soil, which will be opened at 8 
o’clock on the morning of the appointed day. 

The Convention will be organized at 12 o'clock. 
There will be present at the Hall, throughout the 
morning of the day of meeting, a Committee of 
Arrangements, who will take pleasure in extend- 
ing to our friends from the country such atten- 
tions as the occasion may require. Nothing that 
warm hearts and earnest purposes can suggest, 
will be withheld from those who give us their 
cheering presence. 

Rally, then, friends of “Free Soil!” Let not 
one hour of the few days that remain for action 
be lost! Some of us have enjoyed the privilege 
(honor, we may safely add ') of being present at the 
great Buffalo Convention. It gives us pleasure to 
say that.the numbers, enthusiasm, and unanimity 
of that immense assemblage of Freemen, were all 
that the most flattering newspaper report has rep- 
resented. As an earnest of the triumphant suc- 
cess of the glorious principles laid down in the 
platform adopted by the Convention, its nomina- 
tions are worthy of the loudest shout of ratifica- 
tion which you can possibly raise. Come, then 
to the Convention! The few hours of time, and 
the trifling expenditure of money required, you 
will deem to have been well expend ), When the 
proud day of triumph shall have arrived! 

Any facts which it may be in your power to 
communicate, illustrative of the extent and nature | 
of the feeling on this subject, in your neighbor- 


will be gratefully acknow by us; and 
we will take great pleasure in furnishing any in- 
formation in our power, that may aid you in your 
local veer ony an furtherance of the great 
cause for whose promotion we have been t- 
ae a meee 
t is in no spirit of dictation, but rather in 
that of iuberult eqiealieh that we subscribe our- 
selves, faithfully, your co-laborers, 
Wituiam Gunnison, 
Rosert Garpiner, 
E Ey Camprensn, 
; ‘ANFORD, 
_ JE, Sxoperass, . 
Committee of Correspondence. 
_ Baltimore, August 18, 1848, 


Banrimore, August 11, 1848. 
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Hartford Courant, a Taylor paper, 

see Free Soil papers anywhere, but b: 

I like you to ( of 
General Taylor. Yours in ee acid 
ere Be ve subscribers.) 
G. Bailey, jun. 


lor —but “one of our subscribers” must under- | 
come convinced that General Taylor hipaa bo 
ae re % he rr abe y, was too ° 




















THE CONVENTION AT BUFF ALQ—ITS PR 
CEEDINGS AND NOMINEES. — 


We hadnot room, last week, for comment on 
the proceedings of the Buffalo Convention ; but 
our readers needed no assurance from us of the 
heartfelt joy with which we recorded them. The 
last of the Pro-Slavery nominations for the Presi- 
dency was completed on the ninth of June-in 
Philadelphia. In less than nine weeks from that 
date, multitudes of people in every non-slave- 
holding State, and in several slaveholding States, 
had broken away from party ties, spurned the 
weight of party authorities, set aside party lead- 
ers, turned a deaf ear to the remonstrances of 
party presses, and united in the resolve to hold a 
Mass National Convention of Freemen, for the 
purpose of setting up candidates for the offices of 
President and Vice President, who should hon- 
orably represent the cause of Freedom, and save 
it from the imbecility, cowardice, or treachery of 
the old parties. The records of the country 
show no parallel to this movement. The drill of 
disciplined, thoroughly organized. parties, the 
influence of eminent leaders, the appeals, argu- 
ments, anathemas, and sneers of the far greater 
portion of the press, have all availed nothing. 


} To the recommendation of a popular Convention 


in Ohio, held the 2ist of June, and speaking with- 
out any authority, eighteen States nobly respond- 
ed, and, on the brief notice of some six weeks, we 
see assembled in Buffalo from thirty to forty 
thousand delegates, from all sections and all par- 
ties, prepared to sacrifice their old animosities 
and prejudices on the common altar of American 
Freedom. 

Short-sighted politicians, accustomed to judge 
of human nature by its selfish discords and petty 
developments when hampered by the ordinary 
ties of political organizations, predicted dissen- 
sions, jealousies, open divisions; but they had 
overlooked the expansive, generous influence of a 
great idea, when it takes full possession of the 
heart and intellect. Masses of men, brought to- 
gether by a great purpose, to maintain or enforce 
some Right or Truth of transcendent import- 
ance, are imbued for the time with a feeling of 
selfsacrifice, and readily harmonize. In the pur- 
suit of an elevated object, acting from a love of 
Freedom, or a reverence for Justice, they lose 
their selfishness in their enthusiasm; the urgent 
duty of the Present, the glowing Hope of the 
Future, leave them no time to brood over the 
feuds of the Past. 

The vast assembly at Buffalo was the embodi- 
ment of Harmony. A correspondent of a leading 
paper, writing from Buffalo, hints that there was 
@ little discord, a little gagging, in the General 
Committee of Conferees. This is sheer misrep- 
resentation. We know enough of many of the 
members of that committee to give a flat contra- 
diction to such a report as this. The proceed- 
ings were fair, open, and honorable. 

Attempts are made to arouse the jealousy of 
the Liberty men, as if they had been overreached 
by the Radical Democracy of New York. Then, 
the former antipathies of the Whig dissentients 
are appealed to, and the Barnburners, too, are 
plied with sneers, as if they had been circum- 
vented by the Abolitionists! The painstaking 
tricksters who deal in this kind of game, may as 
well save their breath. That Convention was 
neither a “Liberty,” a “Conscience Whig,” nor 
a “Barnburning” Convention. It was an assem- 
blage of the People, without regard to Party 
names or attachments; for an object cherished 
by the People above all mere Party objects. It 
organized neither a “ Barnburning,” “ Conscience 
Whig,” nor “ Liberty” party. People assembled 
there for no such purpose. The vassalage of 
some minds to party names is ridiculous. A Lib- 
erty paper in the East talks complacently of the 
Convention having adopted the Liberty plat- 
form—reorganized the Liberty party. We shall 
expect to hear, in other quarters, something about 
the true Whig or the true Democratic platform. 
Why cannot men rise above these small distinc- 


tions? Whether the resolutions adopted be the 
truco Liberty, the truce Whiz, or tho truce Bern- 


burning platform, we care not one iota; they are 
true in themselves, and seasonable; they embrace 
all the truth necessary to be presented and urged 
in this present crisis: that is enough for us. As 
to names, they are of the slightest possible ac- 
count. “ Free Soil men,” “ Liberty men,” “Barn- 
burners,” “Conscience Whigs,” “Bolters,” “ Free 
Democrats,” “Independent Democracy,” “ F'ana- 
tics,” “ Monomaniacs,” or “ Buffaloes”—all these 
names are the same tous. The truth is, we are 
glad to see a great movement in favor of right 
principles, without a name. The country will be 
all the better off for the disorganization of par- 
ties, and the independent, unfettered action of 
the People in masses. The moment you form a 
fixed party organization, and christen it with a 
name, whatever good it may do, one thing is cer- 
tain, you have put another fetter on human na- 
ture. We like the Free Soil agitation for this, 
among many reasons, that it is a most powerful 
movement for a great object, without the cum- 
brous machinery of a fixed party, or the cramp- 
ing influence of a party name. 

The resolutions adopted by the Convention will 
bear examination. We observe with pleasure that 
the basis of the Anti-Slavery portion of them is 
furnished by the Ohio resolutions quoted a few 
weeks since in the Era, as constituting a safe plat- 
form of union. To these, which affirm the incom- 
petency of Congress to create or authorize Slavery, 
-the Convention has added one, which is but the 
practical corollary—a resolution, declaring it to be 
the duty of the Federal Government to relieve 
itself from all responsibility for the existence or 
continuance of Slavery in United States terri- 
tory. 

The other resolutions are seasonable, and, on 
the whole, as full an expression of correct prin- 
ciples as could be expected from an assemblage 
composed of elements so diverse. A little more 
caution in the declaration in favor of River and 
Harbor Improvements, and the absence of any 
resolution at all respecting a Tariff, would have 
suited us just as well. But at the present time 
these matters are comparatively unimportant. 
Weare inclined to think that .the settlement of 
the great question of Personal Liberty, Free 
Labor, and Free Land, must precede the final 
settlement of the question of Free Commerce ; 
although, in our own mind, they are all linked to- 
gether. 

The conduct of the friends of Mr. Van Buren 
was entirely. honorable and magnanimous; and 
his letter, submitting himself unreservedly to the 
decision of the Convention, was an act clearly in- 
dicating the elevated views which regulate his 
course in relation to this movement in behalf of 
Freedom. Mr. Hale, with the disinterestedness 
characteristic of the man, had already, without 
being apprized of the position of Mr. Van Buren, 
adopted a similar course, authorizing his friends 
to dispose of him as they saw proper. And in 
this way the Convention, as we always hoped 
would be the case, was relieved from all embar- 
rassment, and left free to decide upon the man 
for the hour. : 


Terrisce Firz at Avpany.—The New York 
papers are crowded with details of the terrible 
fire which ravaged Albany on the 17th. The 
area of the conflagration embraced 50 or 60 acres— 
20 squares, covered by 439 buildings, in the heart 
of the city. Ten thousand barrels of flour were 
burnt on the pier. The entire loss of property is 
estimated at $3,000,000 — insurance, $568,000. 





Tur Sinn Maprx. project is stated by the 
New Orleans papers to be headed now by Colonel 
H. L. Kinney, of Texas, a bold, daring man. 


Norra Canorina—It seems, ufter all the un- 
certainty, that Manly (Whig) is elected Governor 
by & majority of 1,000 votes. ‘Fhe House is tied, 
| while the Whigs have a small majority in the 
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: THE NOMINATIONS—THE PAST—THE PRES- 
A ENT—THE DUTY. 


We understand that Mr. Hale, by submitting 
himself to the disposal of the Convention at Buf- 
falo, and the Liberty men, by withdrawing his 
name as @ candidate, after the result of a ballot- 
ing for nominees, and uniting in the nomination 
of Mr. Van Buren, have merged themselves in the 
masses represented by that Convention. The 
Liberty party, as such, no longer operates—its can- 
didates have been superseded, with their own con- 
sent, by others, representing the leading princi- 
ciples of which they were the exponents. 

With this result we are entirely satisfied. 
our judgment, no more efficient movement could 
have been made, and, in view of the exigency, no 
better candidates selected. 

We speak on the strength of the assurance giv- 
en in the Convention that Mr. Van Buren would 
accept the nomination, and consent to represent 
the essential principles of the platform agreed 
upon. Should this assurance not be sustained by 
Mr. Van Buren, we shall not consider ourselves 
committed to him by anything we have said or 
may say in this paper. 

To Martin Van Buren, as a statesman, we have 
never objected, except in relation to his course on 
the question of Slavery while a candidate for the 
Presidential office in 1835, and an incumbent of 
that office during the four years ending in 1840. 
His policy at that period may be fairly regarded 
as an exception to his public career. He had been 
known as an anti-slavery man. On the Missouri 
question he stood firmly on the side of human lib- 
erty, and from that period till the time when he 
became a Presidential aspirant, his position, so 
far as we are informed, was unchanged. That time, 
we all know, was coincident with the beginnings of 
the anti-slavery agitation. The public mind la- 
bored under a strange misapprehension concern- 
ing it; the newspapers united, with rare excep- 
tions, in misrepresenting it; scarcely any public 
man understood its principles or views; and many 
of the wisest and best citizens of the country 
threw the weight of their influence against it. A 
great excitement arose at the South, and those 
who are familiar with the history of that period, 
and more particularly with the career of John C. 
Calhoun, and the course of the United States 
Telegraph, edited by Duff Green, know how as- 
siduously every movement against Slavery at the 
North was magnified and misrepresented in such 
& way as to alarm the fears, arouse the pride, and 
envenom the passions of the Southern people 
By Mr. Calhoun and his friends the agitation was 
thrust into politics, for what purposes they best 
know, and by a system of tactics cunningly devis- 
ed and pertinaciously pursued, the politicians and 
parties of the North were put to the torture on 
the Slavery question. Extreme opposition te the 
anti-slavery agitation was demanded as a condi- 
tion to office. Now, when it is recollected what 

erroneous ideas prevailed generally at the North 
respecting Abolitionists, how they were supposed 
to advocate doctrines the most extravagant. and 
harbor designs the most mischievous, we can easi- 
ly conceive how politicians, the last men to appre- 
ciate a new moral movement, especially when in- 
tent upon baffling the wiles of an insidious oppo- 
nent, should readily give to the South whatever as- 
surances it might choose to demand of their hostili- 
ty to all schemes to disturb its peace. It was during 
this dark period that Martin Van Buren, in com- 
mon with nearly all our public men, manifested 
what to ns seemed, and what in fact was, no matter 
under what mistaken views practiced, subservi- 
ence to Slavery. 

But, we repeat, this was exceptional ; and when 
@ question arose on which it became necessary to 
decide for or against assuming a direct, distinct re- 
sponsibility for the increase of Slavery, and the 
extension of territory, by an act threatening to 
involve the country in war, Mr. Van Buren at 
once resumed his old position, although lie knew 
that in so doing he risked the loss of all slavehold- 
ing support. The result is known. He fell un- 
der the ban of the Slave Power; and, although 
recommended as a candidate for the Presidency 
by a majority of the Democracy of the Union, he 
was set aside by the legerdemain of a two-thirds 
rule in the Baltimore Convention, and a repre- 
sentative of the Slave Power chosen in his stead. 

This is matter of history. His opposition to 
the annexation of Texas was, we believe, the re- 
sult of principle—certainly it was in keeping 
with the principles on which he had acted, until 
the dark, perplexing period of 1835 and 1840. Re- 
jected by the Baltimore Convention, he retired to 
private life, and from that time, till absolutely 
forced from his retirement in 1848, he studiously 
avoided every act or word that could serve to 
keep him in the remembrance of the People. 


In 


It is well known that his particular friends in 
New York, when the question of acquiring new 
territory arose, promptly planted themselves on 
the ground of No Slavery Extension. This was 
the ground of Silas Wright, and he was believed, 
doubtless for good reasons, to be sustained by the 
sympathies of Mr. Van Buren. 


How steadily, consistently, and firmly, the New 
York Democrats fought the battle of Free Soil, 
we need not say. This honor cannot be denied 
them; and when refused admission, through their 
delegates, into the National Democratic Conven- 
tion, except on ignominious terms, the whole eoun- 
try was electrified with admiration of their man- 
ly adherence to their principles. It was a time of 
severe trial. ‘T'wo hundred thousand freemen 
could not submit in silence. Independent action 
at the ballot-box was their clear duty and obvious 
policy; but on what statesman could they bestow 
their suffrages? Where could they look for sym. 
pathy? In that dark hour, while as yet no sign 
of the rising of the People was visible, when the 
leading men of the so-called Democracy of the 
Union were bending every nerve to suppress dis- 
affection, when nothing could be hoped from re- 
sistance, except the salvation of their own consist- 
ency, they appealed to Martin Van Buren, the 
most illustrious man of his party—and their ap- 
peal was not in vain. Advanced in years, having 
already filled the highest seat in the nation, es- 
caped from the malice of his enemies, no longer 
spoken evil of by any, high in the confidence of a 
powerful political organization, he yet generously 
consented to throw himself into the breach, to 
sustain his friends who had never forsaken him, 
to stand forth asthe representative of a Principle 
vital to the cause of Freedom, and the highest in- 
terests of the country, but which had been aban- 
doned by “the Democracy” of which he had been 
the head. And this he did—committing his peace 
of mind, his reputation, his all, to the hazards of 
a mst virulent political warfare—when he could 
hope for no political reward to compensate in any 
degree for the unrelenting abuse which his course 
would certainly provoke from both the old par- 
ties. The moment he took this step, we forgot 
every act of his life inconsistent with it—we felt 
that such a movement in behalf of Freedom, in 
the face of circumstances so utterly adverse, could 
not be the result of low passion or sordid calcula- 
tion; and, so far as he was concerned, but one 
consideration would have restrained us from sup- 
porting him as a Presidential candidate—that 
was, the apprehension that he was yet committed 
against certain principles or measures which we 
deemed vital. This apprehension has been hap- 
pily dissipated by the record of proceedings of 
the Buffalo Convention—and Mr. Hale being no 
longer in the field, we rejoice that we can sustain 
the nomination of Martin Van Buren, cordially 
and consistently. “ 
| It is folly to talk to us, of the conduct of this 
man in 1836~'40. You say it was subservient to 
slavery—grant it—what is his course now? In 
itself, you are compelled to concede that it is man- 
ly, honorable, in favor of Freedom, and you con 
only suppress admiration of it, by charging it 
upon base motive. And what is your own course 
now—you, partisan of Cass or Taylor, so shocked 
at Van Buren’s subserviency in 1836? Advocat- 
ing the election of a man pledged by his letters, 
or of one pledged by his position and character, 
te veto any bill for the protection of freedom in 





1 feee territory! You stone Van Buren for sins 


. 
. 


~~ ; 
committed twelve years ago, though you yourself 
now fall far’bélow the well: cing to which he has 
singe attained! You impute basemotives to him, 
but, in so doing, what pure motives actuate you ? 
We have stated the extenuating circumstances 
in his case—what circumstances extenuate your 
betrayal of liberty at this late day? What, the 
Past tous? Weare actors in the Present, and 
the evil of others in the Past, will not excuse us 
for not emulating their good ra a ea 

Mr. Van Buren was subservient to the Slave 

Power in 1836, you say—well, he is not, like Gen. 
Cass, a vassal of it, or, like Gen. Taylor, its em- 
bodiment, in 1948. On the contrary, he is its open, 
direct antagonist. And was he ever known to vio- 
late in office, a Principle he had avowed, or a 
Pledge made, while @ candidate? Did his political 
friends ever have occasion to charge him with 
treachery? You say, he committed himself to 
opposition to all anti-slavery measures, as a can- 
didate in 1835: did he not maintain perfect con- 
sistency in that wrong policy, so long as he was 
President? He is now under new circumstances, 
with increased light, committed to the cause of 
Freedom: what reason is there to doubt his fidel- 
ity ? 
* “Where was Hale in the time that tried the 
souls of anti-slavery men? Among théir assail- 
ants. Where was John Quincy Adams, (from 
1838 to 1847 the antagonist of the Slave Power,) 
when Negotiator or President? Did he not 
strenuously insist upon all the claims of Slavery, 
not because he was friendly to Human Bondage, 
but from a mistaken view of the rights of the 
South? Did this fact abate our respect tor his 
anti-slavery efforts, as a member of Congress? 

Do you _imegife that we, anti-slavery men, 
brood over w done to ourselves? That we 
would revenge ourselves on those who have pur- 
sued a mistaken policy in relation to our cause? 
We bear no malice, we cling. to no prejudice’ 
What man liveth and sinneth not? Who needs 
not the forgiveness of the Most High for offences 
committed at some period of his life, in some 
form or other, against Justice or Humanijg ? Our 
business is with present scenes, present duties, 
present actors. What great work is to be done 
now—What agent is best qualified for it, and will, 
in good faith, undertake it, now? These are the 
questions that concern us. 

Mr. Van Buren is unimpeachable in private 
life ; and in public, when committed, he keeps 
faith with friends and foes. He is a statesman of 
great experieace, eminerft ability, and clothed 
with the dignity of an Ex-President. His expe- 
rience and ability, and the whole power of his 
position, he has pledged to the establishment of 
the just and Christian policy of No Extension of 
Slavery. He, alone, of all the principal candi- 
dates for the Presidency, represents the cause of 
Freedom, Free Labor, and Free Soil. We shall 
trust him. Principle, Honor, Interest combine 
to make hin trustworthy. No true Democrat, 
no-true Whig, can object to him, till they present 
candidates 1s well qualified, as openly and hon- 
orably committed to Freedom, as he is. No true 
American, vho believes in his heart that the 
well being and honor of the Union depend upon 
the restrictin of Slavery and overthrow of the 
Slave Power, ought to refuse him his support; 
and Christiun men must regard with special.favor 
the claims of him, as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency of this Christian nation, who stands pledg- 
ed against the establishment, in a new, vast em- 
pire, of a relation repugnant to the spirit and 
great law of their Divine Faith. 

Of Mr. Adams we have little room now to 
speak. He is a man of purity of private charac- 
ter, political integrity, distinguished ability, and 
eminent devotion to the cause of Human Rights— 
inheriting the zeal for Right, the energy and 
strong resolution which characterized his father 
een nthe, those illustrious representatives 

espirit of 1776. We see nothing incongru- 
ous in the eonjunction of such names as Van Bu- 
ren atd Apams, To one familiar with the polit- 


ical history of the country, the alliance of the 
two names, hitherto representing antagonistic 


forces in politics, is full of meaning. It shows 
that a crisis has come, in which minor questions 
are to be merged, old animosities forgotten, in 
the Common Sentiment of devotion to Freedom 
and opposition to Slavery. It is a symbol of the 
new Element which has entered into the Political 
world, and is destined to reorganize it. 
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THE TIREE CONVENTIONS —THE THREE 
CANDIDATES. 


The National Intelligencer finds in the resolutions 
of the Buffalo Convention much to provoke its 
choler. Indeed both the national organs of the 
old parties are scandalized by this unheard-of 
movement of the People. It is something out of 
the usual course—it is repugnant to stereotyped 
ideas and usages—it is highly irregular and 
heterodox—it is irreverent to great names, and in 
disregard of precedents. The Union suffers indes- 
cribably—it isin an ecstacy of painful excitement. 
It sickens with diagust, it curls with contempt, 
it reddens with wrath, it pales with horror; bgse 
ingratitude shocks it; unparalleled inconsistency 
scandalizes it; it fears and hopes, weeps and 
laughs, by turns; to-day derides the whole move- 
ment as beneath notice, and to-morrow lays out 
upon it whole columns of overcharged rhetoric. 

The Iielligencer, more grave, but not less dis- 
pleased, deyotes an entire column to the destruc- 
tion of the Buffalo platform, and then, from day 
to day, stamps with proper indignation upon the 
ruins. Its comments we cannot forbear comment- 
ing upon: 

“Let us briefly analyze the six last of these 
resolutions, which alone, out of the whole, pre- 
sent anything practical,” 

All the resolutions respecting the relations of 
the Constitution to Slavery, a true understanding 
of which is of unspeakable practical importance 
at the present time, when Slavery is seeking to 
propagate itself by the Federal Government, are 
denounced as presenting nothing “ practical !” 

“The frst of these six resolves demands free- 
dom and established institutions for Oregon. 


Well; they have got all that they ask for Oregon. 
That demand, therefore, is satisfied.” ™ 


Yes; and satisfied because made by such a Con- 
vention. Oregon may thank the Buffalo Conven- 
tion for “Freedom and established institutions.” 
How would thé record have stood in the Senate 
on the motion to recede, had there been no such 
demonstration? ~ 

“ They demand also the same for the Provinces 
of New Mexico and California. What sort of 
teste is to be given to those provinces, now 

erritories of the United States, is a question to 
be hereafter decided by Congress; and, by the 
blessing of Providence, we are going to have a 
President who is pledged, as Mr. Van Buren is 
not, to r t the islative authority on that 
and all other questions which may arise during 
his administration.” 

Yes; they do demand Freedom and established 
institutions for New Mexico and California, and 
by the blessing of Providence, they intend to 
elect a Free Soil Congress to legislate against 
Slavery-Extension, and a Free Soii President, 
who, like Van Buren, and not like General Tay- 
lor, is pledged to respect such legislation. . 

“The first objects of the secund of these resolu- 
-tions—cheap postage, &c.—are common to all in- 
telligent men of all parties, and can be no bait for 
any respectable party.” ; 

For all’ that, the country would have been 
greatly obliged to the respectable old parties, had 
they deigned to bestow a little more attention on 
such objects. é bites 

“ Of the last clause of that resolution 
say the same. ‘We regard it, on the contrary, a8 
& con! Demagogue rit, 


sath 6 price? buble of propitiating at 


ible” clause, is a declaration in 
favor of the policy of electing all civil officers in 
the service of the Government by the People, as 
Sar as practicable, Very good. . For one, we would 
have the President and Senate elected by the Peo- 
ple, and other civil officers, so far ax practicable. 
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and conventions, and electoral colleges, and legis- 
latures, and other intermediate bodies, stand be- 
tween the People and their agents, the better. 
That is sound principle. 

“The third resolution is altogether Whig, and 
seems to have been inserted in the teeth of the 
assembled Dissenting Democracy, to afford the 
Whig part of the Convention an excuse for being 
present at it at all. If there is any Rrinsiple to 
which the Democratic part of the Convention, 
with Mr. Van Buren at its head, has ever been 
steadily opposed, it is the employment of the sur- 
plus revenue of the Government in improving 
roads, navigable rivers, harbors, and other means 
and facilities of internal commerce, or in doing 
anything else beneficial to the People.” 

The resolution affirms the duty of Congress to 
provide for river and harbor improvements, when- 
ever demanded by the safety and convenience of 
commerce with foreign nations, or among the sev- 
eral States. This doctrine is neither Whig nor 
Democratic, but Patriotic, and therefore a suita- 
ble one for a Free Soil, Free Labor Conven- 
tion. Its proper limitatiom i8 to be found in the 
sound discretion of the Federal Legislature,. 
which would abuse its trust by undertaking 
schemes of internal improvement, not demanded 
by commerce among the States, or to which State 
or individual enterprise was competent. 

“The resolution for giving away the Pablic 
Lands is just one of those appeals to agrarian prin- 
ciples, to the mass of those who, too idle or im- 
provident to becorhe landholders by labor, would 
willingly become so by favor, which a party with- 
out any distinctive principles of its own might be 
expected to resort to. The next step of these 
Tertium Quids, after prodigally wasting the birth- 
right of the People in these Public Lands, would 
be to divide the property of all those who have 
earned it among those who prefer the easier 
method of living by their wits ; to counteract by 
legislation the ordimances of Providence, and con- 
found all its distinctions between industry and 
indolence, between carefulness and prodigality, 
and between virtue and vice.” 

This resolution affirms a policy necessary to 
save the People’s patrimony from the voracious 
maw of Land Speculation, and to secure upon our 
frontier a fixed, industrious, productive popula- 
tion, whose capacity for supply and consumption 
will be far more conducive tothe substantial well- 
being of the old States than the petty revenue 
now derived from the sales of public lands. 

“The fifth resolution, so far as it has any clear 
meaning, is good Whig doctrine. Its hidden mean- 
ing, however, constitutés its virtue and its recom- 
mendation to the Barnburners, and, it is presum- 
ed, to the Whig Recusants in the Convention. It 
is intended to intimate a denial of the right as 
well as the policy, in devising a Tariff, to discrim- 
inate in favor of Domestic Industry, where it is 
necessary to protect it against foreign labor.” 

This hidden resolution is as follows : 

“ Resolved, That the obligations of honor and 
patriotism require the earliest practicable pay- 
ment of the national debt, and we are therefore in 
favor of such a tariff of duties as will raise reve- 
nue adequate to defray the necessary exp of 
the Federal Government, and to pay the annual 
instalments of our debt, and the interest thereon.” 

The comment of the Tribune on this is rather 
amusing—the resolution affirms the right policy, 
jt says, but not for the right reason! People must 
be very captious, when, although walking the 
same road, pursuing the same end, they quarrel 
with each other because they act from different 
reasons. For one, we say, the sooner the People 
are rid of a national debt, and a debt-paying 
tariff, the better. 

“The sixth resolution is an abracadabra of the 
leading principles of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. The bombastic style of it, however, makes 
ridiculous what would otherwise have been re- 
spectable.” 

Here is this “ abracadabra,” this cabalistic, this 
bombastic resolution : 

“ Resolved, That we inscribe on our banner, 
‘Free Som, Free Sreecu, Free Lazsor, anp 
Free Men,’ and under it will fight on, and fight 
ever, until a triumphant victory shall reward our 
exertions.” 

Very simple, very explicit. Nothing occult in 
it to him who is in the habit of placing questions 
of Right above questions of mere Policy. 





“ Seriously, however, it cannot escape the ob- 
servation of any attentive reader, that these rese- 
lutions, very positive and dogmatical about ab- 
stractions of comparatively small, or at least re- 
mote’ consequence, carevulty avoid any commvitrent 
upon the actual practical issues between the two great 
parties of the country ; making no allusion even to 
the Mexican war for the acquisition of foreign 
territory withiu which they contrive to build up 
their abstractions; to the Executive usurpations 
which have sprung out of it; to the lust of domin- 
ion which it has engendered; to the untold mil- 
ions of money which it will be necessary to raise 
to pay the debt which it has created ; to the twen- 
ty thousand valuable lives which have thus been 
sacrificed to a bad ambition, &c. What shall we 
say of a political creed in which all these and 
many other equal enormities of misgovernment 
count for nothing ?” 

+ Does not the Intelligencer, in this paragraph, 
aim a back-handed blow at its own party? Will 
it be obliging enough to inform us what are “ the 
actual practical issues” between the Taylor and Cass 
parties? Where shall we find an authoritative 
exposition of them? We recollect something of 
a Convention which was held in Philadelphia, 
styled Whig, and that it nominated a man who 
avows no opinion on any political question, and 
adjourned without expressing for itself an opinion 
upon any political question. The Intelligencer is 
an admirer of that Convention, a supporter of its 
nominee. Will it tell us what “great practical 
issues” it presented to the country? Did it say 
anything about “the Mexican war for the ac jui- 
sition of foreign territory 7’ Not a word. About 
“the Executive usurpations which have sprung 
out of it?” Nota word. About “the lust of do- 
minion which it has engendered?” Not a word. 
About “the untold millions of money which it 
will be necessary to raise to pay the debt which 
it has created ?”, Not a word. About “the twen- 
ty thousand valuable lives which have thus been 
sacrificed to a bad ambition?” Not a word. 
“ What shall we say of @ political creed in which 
all these and many other equal enormities of mis- 
government count for nothing ?” N ay—what shall 
we say of a candidate without avowed principles, 
a Convention without avowed opinions, a creed 
without an article of faith,’a party which has 
gone into the Presidential canvass upon no prin- 
ciples at all—and a Press which, while enacting 
the champion for all these negations, undertakes 
to condemn and deride a Convention that has ex- 
pressed positive, clear, constitutional opinions on 
the subject of Slavery in relation to the Territo- 
ries, the proper mode of disposing of vast regions 
of country recently acquired, Cheap Postage, Re- 
duction of Executive Patronage, the Extension of 
the Principle of Popular Responsibility, River 
and Harbor Improvements, the Disposal of the 
Patrimony of the People so as to secure it for the 
Masses and save it from Gamblers, the redemp- 
tion of the National Debt, and the Imposition of 
a Tariff with a special view to this objecp? 

If we understand anything at all, these are 
the great queations now before the country, await- 
ing a wise and permanent adjustment. 

What have we to do with the Mexican war? 

That was commenced by a Democratic Executive, 
and sustained by a Whig and Democratic Con- 
gress. General Cass, the Democratic candidate 
for the Presidency, was the war-orator of the Sen- 
ate, General Taylor, the Whig candidate, was the 
war-actor of the field. Both parties, both candi- 
dates, are dripping with the blood of slaughtered 
Mexicans and Americans. And are we to be call- 
ed upon to support one and reject the other, be- 
cause they differed in theory as to the righteous- 
ness of the war, while they joined hand in hand 
in its prosecution ? 
Enough of this. Let the People judge between 
the Buffalo Convention and its nominees on one 
side, and the Philadelphia and Baltimore Conven- 
tions and their nominees on the other. 


PRISONERS OF THE PEARL. 


Sayres has been acquitted on the second as well 
we learn, has been entered into, by which the rest 
of ike indiceasente sadee this hend bere Seen os 
and ment entered on the other clas 
pepe tees hs oe yt for abduction—th a wee 
sel for the prisoner, however, reserving the rig 
So viacy all ths poinecot low roind in the 
trial of Drayton to the Circuit Court. 
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The motion for a new trial in Drayton’s case 
has been refused. 

English is discharged, no evidence appearing 
against him. > 


THE VETO MESSAGE IN ADVANCE. 


CALIFORNIA AND NEW MEXICO TO BE LEFT 
WITHOUT GOVERNMENTS, 


A large majority of the popular branch of the 
Federal Legislature, during the last session of 
the Twenty-ninth Congress, and the first session 
(just closed) of the Thirtieth, voted down every 
proposition to extend the line of the Missouri 
Compromise to the Pacific coast. That the will 
of the great majority of the American People 
was fairly indicated by these votes, no candid 
person can doubt. In full view of all this, Mr. 
Polk comes forward to thwart the popular will. 
He says to the People, your views shall not be 
carried into effect; afd, to the People’s Repre- 
sentatives, take the back track, revoke every vote 
on this subject you have given, conform your fu- 
ture acts in respect to the Territories, to my will, 
or I will annul your Legislation ! 

Such is substantially the language he holds in 
the message’ accompanying his signature to the 
Oregon Bill, a message which the House of Rep- 
resentatives refused to entertain or listen to. 

The whole of this documentis published in the 
Union, but we shall extract only the essential por- 
tion of it. 

“The fathers of the Constitution—the wise 
and patriotic men who laid the foundation of our 
institutions — foreseeing the danger from this 
quarter, acted in a spirit of compromise and mu- 
tual concession on this dangerous and delicate 
subject ; and their wisdom ought to be the guide 


not extended to the Pacific in either case, for we 
owned no territory on that ocean, below the par- 
allel of forty-two degrees north latitude. But, 
says Mr. Polk, “ought we now to disturb the 
Missouri and Texas Compromises? Ought we, 
at this late day, in attempting to annul What has 
been so long established and acquiesced in to ex- 
cite sectional divisions and jealousies, to alienate 
the people of different portions of the Union from 
each other, and endanger the existence of the 
Union itself?” Unless these questions be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Calhoun and his faction, they are 
irrelevant and disingenuous. What have the 
Missouri and Texas Compromises—the former 
confined expressly to Louisiana Territory, the 
latter expressly confined to Texas—what have 
they to do, with the Territories lately acquired 
from Mexico? About as much as with the bound- 
aries of Denmark and Prussia. But, having mys- 
tified himself, or imagined the public mystified 
by such a disingenuous presentation of the ques 

tion, he ventures boldly to assert that “the Mis- 
souri Compromise contains a prohibition through 

out all that vast region extending twelve and a 
half degrees along the Pacific, from the parallel 
of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes to that of 
forty-nine, and east from that ocean to and be- 
yond the summit of the Rocky Mountains.” It is 
not worth while to spend many words upon such 
a statement as this. It is simply untrue, and the 
whole world, including Mr. Polk, knows that 
it is untrue. All that vast region, extending 
from thirty-six degrees thirty minutes, along the 
Pacific, to forty-two degrees, and east from that 
ocean to the Rocky Mountains, constituted no 
part of the Louisiana Terrigory, and never be- 
longed to us, until ceded within a few months by 





of their successors. Whilst they left to the 
States exclusively the question of domestic sla- 
very within their respective limits, they provided 
that slaves who might escape into other States 
not recognising the institution of slavery, shall 
‘be delivered up on the claim of the party to 
whom such service or labor may be due? 

“Upon this foundation the matter rested until 
the Missouri question arose. 

“In December, 1819, application was made to 
Congress by the people of the Missouri Terri- 
tory for admission intothe Union as a State. The 
discussion upon the subject in Congress involved 
the question of slavery, and was prosecuted with 
such violence as te produce excitements alarming 
to every patriot in the Union. But the good ge- 
nius of conciliation, which presided at the birth 
of our institutions, finally prevailed, and the 
Missouri Compromise was adopted. The eighth 
section of the act of Congress of the 6th of 
March, 1820, ‘to authorize the people of the 
Missouri Territory to form a Constitution and 
State Government, &c., provides: ‘ That, in all 
that Territory ceded by France to the United 
States, under the name of Louisiania, which lies 
north of thirty-six degrees and thirty minutes 
north latitude, not included within the limits of 
the State contemplated by this act, slavery or in- 
voluntary servitude, otherwise than in the pun- 
ishment of crimes, whereof the party shall have 
been duly convicted, shall be, and is hereby, for- 
ever prohibited : Provided, always, that any person 
escaping into the same, from whom labor or ser- 
vice is lawfully claimed in any State or Territory 
of the United States, guch fugitive may be law- 
fully reclaimed, and conveyed to the person claim- 
ing his or her labor or services aforesaid! 

“ This Compromise had the effect of calming the 
troubled waves, and restoring peace and good-will 
throughout the States of the Union. 

“The Missouri question had excited intense 
agitation of the public mind, and threatened to di- 
vide the country into geographical parties, alien- 
ating the feelings of attachment which each por- 
tion of our Union should bear to every other. 
The Compromise allayed the excitement, tran- 
quillized the popular mind, and restored confidence 
and fraternal feeling. Its authors were hailed as 
public benefactors. 

“I do not doubt that a similar adjustment of the 
questions which now agitate the public mind would 
produce the same happy results. If the legisla- 
tion of Congress on the subject of the other Ter- 
ritories shall not be adopted in a spirit of concil- 
iation and compromise, it is impossible that the 
country can be satisfied, or that the most disas- 
trous consequences shall fail to ensue 

“ When Texas was admitted into the Union, the 
same spirit of compromise which guided our pre- 
decessors in the admission of Missouri, a quarter 
of a century before, prevailed without any serious 
opposition. The ‘joint resolution for annexing 
Texas to the United States,’ approved March the 
first, one thousand eight hundred and forty-five, 
provides-that ‘such States as may be formed out 
of that portion of said territory lying south of 


the Governmentof Mexico. How could Congress 
legislate for the prohibition of slavery, in tive de- 
grees and a half of Mexican territory ? 

But forewarned, forearmed. This message will 
answer a purpose not intended by its author. It 
will deeply impress the friends of Free Soil of 
all parties, with the importance, first, of seeing to 
it that their Representatives in Congress main- 
tain the popular will in opposition to Executive 
dictation ; secondly, of securing the eiection of 
a man to the Presidential chair, openly committed 
against the extension of slavery. 


The President has announced his purpose, 
doubtless with the expectation that the People 
will yield to dim. They, through a strong major- 
ity of their Representatives in two successive 
Congresses, have declared their purpose. Which 
will give way? Shall the President prove more 
powerful than the People? We shall see how 
they will bear this Executive dictation. Let 
them exact a pledge from every candidate for 
Congress, and every member elect, of unalterable 
opposition to all compromise. Let the Legisla- 
tures of the States be called upon to instruct 
their Senators and request Representatives to 
concede not one iota to Executive Despotism : 
and as after all the destiny of these immense 
new regions on the Pacific is to depend upon the 
will of the President, give the office to that man 
alone who represents on this point the popular 
will. Is General Cass suchaman? He, too, by 
his Nicholson letter, stands virtually pledged to 
veto any bill prohibiting slavery in free territo- 
ries. Is General Taylor such a man? He be- 
longs to the slaveholding class, and by the advo- 
cates of slavery is claimed as one with them. 
The very best that can be said of him is, that it 
is not certainly known whether he will veto a re- 
strictive bill or not—but uncertainty in relation 
to a subject of such importance is not to be en- 
dured by a reasonable people. The masses, as 
we understand it, have made up their minds 
upon this question—they have willed that the 
free territories acquired from ‘Mexico shall re- 
main free, a fit home for the free labor of the 
country. It isin their power to effectuate their 
will, only, however, by placing in the Presiden- 
tial chair a man who honestly, openly, powerfully 
represents it on this great question. This man 
is Martin Van Buren. To withhold their votes 
from him, and to bestow them on the candidates 
of the old partico, {5 te ingnre the defoot of their 
cherished policy of Free Territory, and to be- 





thirty-six degrees thirty minutes north latitude, 
commonly known as the Missouri Compromise 
line, shall be admitted into the Union with or 
without slavery, as the people of each State ask- 
ing admission may desire. And in such State or 
States as shall be formed out of said Territory 
north of the Missouri Compromise line, slavery 
or involuntary servitude (except for crime) shall 
be prohibited? 

“The Territory of Oregon lies far north of 
thirty-six degrees thirty minutes, the Missouri 
and Texas Compromise line. Its southern bound- 
ary is the parallel of 42, leaving the intermediate 
distance to be three hundred and thirty geograph- 


ical miles. big. 
« And it is because the provisions of this bill 


are not inconsistent with the terms of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, if extended from the Rio Grande 
to the Pacific Ocean, that I have not felt at lib- 
erty to withhold my eanction. Had it embraced 
Territories south of that Compromise, the ques- 
tion presented for my consideration would have 
been of a far different character, and my action 
upon it must have corresponded with my con- 
victions. 

“Ought we now to disturb the Missouri and 
Texas Compromises? Ought we, at this late 
day, in attempting to annul what has been so long 
established and acquiesced in, to excite sectional 
divisions and jealousies; to alienate the people of 
different portions of the Union from each other; 
and to endanger the existence of the Union 
itself? 

* * * * “The Missouri Compromise con- 
tains a prohibition of slavery throughout all that 
vast region extending twelve and a half degrees 
along the Pacific, from the parallel of thirty-six 
degrees thirty minutes to that of forty-nine de- 
grees, and east from that ocean to and beyond the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains. Why, then, 
should our institutions be endangered, because it 
is proposed to submit to the people of the remain- 
der of our newly acquired territory lying south 
of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes, embracing 
less than four degrees of latitude, the question 
whether, in the language of the Texas Compro- 
mise, they ‘ shall be admitted (xs a State) into the 
Union, with or without slavery? Is this a ques- 
tion to be pushed to such extremities by excited 
partisans on the one side or the other, in regard 
to our newly acquired distant possessions on the 
Pacific, as to endanger the union of thirty glo- 
rious States which constitute our Confederacy ? I 
have an abiding confidence that the sober reflec- 
tion and sound patriotism of the people of all the 
States will bring them to the conclusion that the 
dictate of wisdom is to follow the example of those 
who have gone before us, and settle this danger- 
ous question on the Missouri Compromise, or 
some other equitable Compromise, which would 
respect the rights of all, and prove satisfactory to 
the different portions of the Union. 

“ Holding as a sacred trust the Executive au- 
thority for the whole Union, and bound to guard 
the rights of all, I should be constrained, by a 
sense of duty, to withhold my official sanction 
from any measure which would conflict with these 
important objects.” 

The first thing that strikes a reflecting mind 
is, the tyrannical nature of this declaration. No 
plea; on constitutional grounds, is urged in justi- 
fication. The question of domestic slavery, says 
Mr. Polk, was left by.the Constitution, to the 
States within their respective limits. He does 
not pretend that any power was given to plant 
slavery in new territory—that it was the inten- 
tion of the framers of the Constitution to extend 
slavery—that Congress transcends its constitu- 


tray themselves. Mr. Polk has pledged his veto 
in advance ; and the result will be, no established 
institutions for New Mexico and California this 
year—none, until an opportunity shall be once 
more presented in 1849-"50. But suppose Gene- 
ral Taylor elected, we have every ground for 
reasonable presumption that he too will veto any 
bill restricting slavery One of two things will 
then happen: either the People’s Representatives 
will yield, and Slavery be allowed a foothold on 
our Pacific empire, or, if they stand firm, this 
empire will be left without Government for four 
years longer. 

We confess that, on looking over the whole 
ground—the positive evidence furnished that 
General Cass will veto any bill prohibiting sla- 
very in these new territories; the strong. pre- 
sumptive evidence, weakened by no opposing evi- 
dence, that General Taylor would do the same 
thing ; and the fact known and read of all men, 
that Martin Van Buren, a man confessedly supe- 
rior to both in statesmanship, will not only senc- 
tion such a bill, but do all in his power to secure 
its passage, and carry it out in good faith—we 
dare not trust ourselves to characterize the con- 
duct of those professed friends of free territory, 
who are devoting all their energies to crush the 
latter, who, they know, will carry out their views 
on this great question, and to elect one or the 
other of the former, who, they have every reason 
to believe, will as certainly thwart their views. 
To say the least, they are either practicing de- 
ception upon themselves, or the public, in pro- 
fessing to regard this question of slavery exten- 
sion as of paramount importance. 


—_——a> -—— 


THE LANGUAGE OF PREJUDICE. 


The letters of the Washington correspondent 
of the Philadelphia North American evince con- 
siderable ability and no small degree of insight 
into political movements. Where his partisan 
spirit is not aroused, where no prejudice sways 
his judgment, his allegation of facts is apt to be 
accurate, his prognostication of events, to be 
well founded. Unfortunately, intensely bitter 
feelings as a partisan, excessive personal an- 
tipathies and predilections, lead him, too often) 
without deliberately intending {¢ as we trust, to 
indulge in extravagant statements of measures 
which he deems obnoxious, and the most rancor. 
ous impeachment of the motives of-individuals who 
have fallen under his displeasure. He ought to 
know that this is a great drawback on his corres- 
pondence. Moderate men, while they may ap- 
preciate the ability dieplayed in his letters, can- 
not but be offended by their extravagant person- 
ality and frequent want of good nature. 

The following extract from one of his recent 
letters, illustrates our meaning :* 

«“ Mr. Giddings took his departure on Saturday, 
to attend the Buffalo Convention. This is the 
third or fourth occasion upon which that member 
has abserited himself from the House during the 
present session, for the purpose of furthering his 
personal schemes, His zeal is one of calculation, 





tional power in prohibiting the introduction of 
slavery into free territory, under its exclusive 
jurisdiction. And yet, he will veto sry such 
measure! He does not pretend that such legisla- 
tion would be hasty, or inconsiderate, or upprece- 
dented. He knows that, after » protracted die- 
cussion in the twenty-ninth Congress, the delib- 
erate voice of the House of Representatives was 
recorded in favor of slavery-restriction. That, 
after a still more protracted and thorough discus- 
sion in the present Congress, @ similar record has 
been made—and yet, he will veto a measure thus 
deliberately, calmly, solemnly sanctioned ! Why ? 
Because he is the representative of a Class Inter- 
est, in opposition to the great Popular Interests of 
the country. % 

Observe, too, the disingenuousness of the Pres- 
ident. The Missouri Compromise, in express 
terms, as quoted by himself, applied alone to the 
Louisiana Territory purchased from France ; and 
the Texas Compromise was confined to. Texas 





and his efforts have looked to a single object, s0 
far as. my observation has extended, the promotion 
of seLr. He has made no movement in Congress 
that was not designed to inflame the public mind 
on the slavery question, and to place himself in 9 
conspicuous attitude as the embodiment of a po- 
litical faction. Practically he has done more to 
injure the condition of the unfortunate slave, and 
to rivet his chains, than all the task-masters whom 
it has been his vocation to denounce. 

“T have no faith in the professions of men who 
devote themselves to a single idea, and prostitute 
a mission of philanthropy to the purposes of an 
electioneering hobby. Buch has been the effect, 
if not the motive, of Mr. Giddings’s conduct in 
; and his affiliation with this new move- 
ment at Buffalo—at the head of which stand the 


branded traitors, who, for twenty years, have sy&- 

opinion, any means justifies the end of a selfish 
and m ene 

every slave in the South was placed in the 

would terminate their 


nishes sufficient evidence, to my mind, that, in his 
or 

believe they would reject or refuse to exercise it, 

because with emancipation 





The line of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes was 
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tematically betrayed and sold the North—fur- 

bid ambition, If the power of emanci- 
mes of Mr. Giddings and his confederates, | 
political existence. they desire is agitation. 
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They will not consent to ameliorate or to modify 
the system of servitude, but rather would multi- 
ply its evils and expand its limits, so as to build 
up 8 formidable sectional party which they may 
ntrol. ° 

ar Look at their indifference whenever a prac- 
tical question is presented. It is not long since 
that, in a bill establishing post routes through 
Texas, an effort was made to extend the boundas 
ries of that State soas to include New Mexico 
and territory enough for three or four slave 
States as large as Georgia. That scheme was de- 
feated by the casting vote of Mr. Speaker Win- 
throp, whom these‘ conscience’ politicians have so 
unscrupulously assailed. Neither Mr. Giddings 
nor Mr. Palfrey were present to record their 
votes, or to vindicate the rights of the free States. 
These wolves in sheep’s clothing deserve no con- 
fidence or respect at the hands of the Whig par- 
ty. ‘They are now colluding with this Van Bu- 
ren demonstration for the purpose of promoting 
the election of Cass, and thus of exciting the 
whole North to an independent organization, by 
which they hope to profit in the present, and ul- 
timately to attain power. This is the purpose of 
the conspiracy, and whoever now lends himself to 
it is criminal in an inexcusable degree.” __ 


Any one can see that this is the language of 
pure personal antipathy. 

Mr. Giddings, the oldest member of the House, 
is distinguished for his steady attendance upon 
its duties. He is seldom out of his seat. This 
year, as we all know, the session Was unu- 
sually protracted, and Mr. Giddings, like many 
other members, found it necessary to visit his 
home to attend to necessary business, unconnected 
with politics. Subsequently, on two occasions, he 
absented himself for the purpose of attending two 
important Conventions; and the aggregate of the 
time thus lost amounted, we believe, to but two 
weeks. But, let him that is without sin in Congress 
cast the first stone. Men that adjourned Congress 
for periods, amounting in the aggregate to two 
weeks, for the purpose of accommodating those 
who wished to attend the great Whig and Demo- 
cratic Conventions, cannot be very severe on 
Mr. Giddings. Many members have devoted far 
more time to political objects, away from their 
seats, than Mr. G., but they have no enemy lying 
in wait, to placard them. Suppose “ Independent 
call certain Senators, his special favorites, upon 
the stand, and put them to the question ? 

The absence of Messrs. Giddings and Palfrey, 
on the post routes’ vote referred to, was purely 
accidental, as they were present during most of 
that day’s session. 

Than Mr. Palfrey, there is no member more 
assiduous in his attendance. During this long 
session, of eight months and a half, he has not 
been absent from his seat a single day, except 
when detained a few days at home by sickness 
or an official duty. ‘There is no member of Con- 
gress, more amiable, more intelligent, more un- 
tiring in the discharge of his duties, more gen- 
tlemanly or more respected. And yet, “ Inde- 
pendent” styles him, a wolf in sheep's clothing! It 
is unnecessary to notice such abuse as this, any 
further than to point it out as conclusive evi- 
dence of the little consideration to which this 
correspondent is entitled, when he suffers himself 
to be controlled by his antipathies. 

We might comment upon the gross impeach- 
ment of the motives of Mr. Giddings, and others 
engaged in the Free Soil Movement; but this 
habit of imputing acts we do not like to mean or 
sordid views, is not confined to this correspondent 
It is a prevalent vice, especially in the political 
world. We claim for ourselves no exemption 
from it, although, utterly detesting, we labor to 
guard against it. Public men cannot take a step 
in any direction, without subjecting their motives 
to suspicion. Mr. Giddings seeks notoriety ; Mr- 
Van Buren, revenge; Barnburners, the spoils; 
Abolitionists, generally, agitation, with a view to 
selfish ends. So Mr. Corwin was charged with 
having made his speech last Congress on the war, 
for the purpose of winning favor among the anti- 
slavery men; since then he stands accused of ad- 
hering to Taylor, for the sake of a place in his 
Cabinet; and the other day, hardly had the 
echoes of his voice died away in the Senate Cham- 
ber, when it was whispered, “ that’s a bid for the 
Buffalo nomination!” Mr. Clayton, too, when 
he brought forward his ridiculous Compromise, 
was set down as being ambitious of filling the 
place of Henry Clay, currying favor with North 
and South, standing forth as the “Great Pacifi- 
cator!” 

How absurd! We are all flesh and blood, 
sprung from one Parent, essentially constituted 
alike—and yet, this politician imagines himself, 
and all his associates, and all his party, to be 
children of the light, wise in act, pure in motive, 
devotedly patriotic, while all his opponents, hu- 
man beings also, are children of the devil, wrong 
in act, foul in motive, devotedly selfish ! 

O, for a little common sense in our politics! 


_—— 


MESSRS, CLAY, MeLEAN, WEBSTER, AND 
CORWIN. 


The position of these distinguished gentlemen 
in relation to the nominations of the Philadelphia 
Convention is by no means satisfactory to the 
Taylor men. It is customary for unsuccessful 
candidates, after a Nominating Convention, to 
give in their open and cordial adhesion to the 
successful candidate. But it is worthy of remark, 
that Messrs. Clay and Webster have studiously 
refrained from any public expression of their as- 
sent or consent to the nominations. Nothing, of 
course, could be expected from Judge McLean. 
He imperatively demanded that his name should 
not be submitted to the Convention, unless with 
the unanimous consent of the Ohio delegation. 
Having been named as a candidate by Mr. De- 
frees, of Indiana, Mr. Galloway, one of the Ohio 
delegates, ascertaining that they were not unani- 
mously in favor of submitting his name, with- 
drew it before the canvass commenced for candi- 
dates, and it was not again proposed. 

Judge McLean, then, was not before the Con- 
vention as a candidate, and is not bound, even ac- 
cording to party usages, by its action. We re- 
joice to learn that he sympathises with the Free 
Soil movement. With his views of Slavery and 
the Constitution, he could not do otherwise. 

The New York Commercial, a few days since, 
stated with great positiveness that Dante. Wex- 
ster would “give a cordial and hearty support to 
the nomination of General Taylor.” The Boston 
Whig says that, having made some inquiries in re- 
lation to Mr. Webster’s position, it is “ entirely 
satisfied that the statement in the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser is entirely unauthorized by Mr. Webster, or 
by any of his friends.” That Mr. Webster may 
vote for General Taylor is not improbable; bat 
that he will be at all active or cordial in his sup- 
port, we do not believe. 

As to Mr. Corwin, he did not, we are confident, 
anticipate the movements of the people that have 
recently taken place in opposition to the old party 
nominations. Having committed himself prema- 
turely, as we must suppose, it is difficult to draw 

- back ; but it would take a great deal of evidence 
to convince us that a man who éould make such a 
speech as he has lately delivered against the ex- 
tension of slavery, can sustain, con amore, a candi- 
date who, having maintained total silence on that 
all-important question, is fairly presumed, from his 
position, relations, and character, to be committed 
against the policy of restricting slavery, 

One thing, we are sure, Mr. Corwin will not 
do—if he should feel himself called upon to advyo- 
cate the claims of General Taylor, he will not de-. 
scend to imposture—he will not, after having 
read the letter of General Taylor to the Tuscaloo. 
sa Monitor, attempt to make any one believe that 
the General is a Wilmot Proviso man. Such 
trickery will be left to those who can boast neither 

principles nor reputation. 
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ELECTIONS. 


Tur Western Exections have decided the po- 
litical ion of fourteen districts for the 
31st Congress, in Iinois, Missouri, and Towa. 
Elected, 13 Democrats and 1 Whig, as follows: 














Illinois, J... Bissell, J. A. bs : 4, T. R. 
Young, J. Wentworth, W. A. ta “Bt 
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MR. WEBSTER’S SPEECH. 


We insert, on the fourth page of the Eva, the 
‘speech of Mr. Wensrenr, delivered in the Senate 
on the Oregon Question, reported for the New 
York Tribune by Dr. Houston, late Senate Re- 
porter. It isa strong, concise declaration of his 
views and purposes in relation to all attempts to 
extend the area of slavery. His opinions respect- 
ing the intention of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion, the rule which ought to regulate its inter- 
pretation in regard to slavery, and the locality of 
this relation, are expressed in a clear, calm, con- 
vincing style; and, although they are identical 
with doctrines long cherished by Liberty men, 
and advocated heretofore by the distinguished 
friends of freedom in Congress, still, being stamp- 
ed now with the authority of Mr. Webster, they 
will doubtless command the profound considera- 
tion of many who would otherwise remain skepti- 
cal or indifferent. 

We commend to the reader’s notice the brief, 
conclusive refutation of the favorite argument of 
the Calhoun School against slavery restriction, 
built upon the assumption that such a measure is 
subversive of the equality of rights which should 
be maintained among the several States of the 
Union. The reasoning of Mr. Webster is not 
new, but it is peculiarly clear, close, and com- 
pressed. 

To his remarks on the relations of the citizens 
of non-slaveholding States to the slaveholders of 
the South, we are obliged to take some exceptions. 
We hold with him that slavery in the States in 
which it exists is a matter of State regulation ex- 
clusively, and that Congress has not the least 
power over it, or right to interfere with it; and 
with him we believe that all attempts by persons 
not living in the slave States to interfere illegally 
with the slavery of those.States are repugnant to 
the spirit of the Constitution, and apt to be pro- 
ductive of evil. But from the following senti- 
ments we totally dissent : r 

“ Associations formed elsewhere, springing from 
a feeling of humanity or any other cause, have 
nothing whatever to do with it, [slavery.] They 
have never received any encouragement from me, 
and they never will.” 

This concession to slavery, while it is demand- 
ed by no constitutional obligation, is in disregard 
of the great fact, that socially, if not politically, 
the people of the several States of this Union con- 
stitute one family. Politically, they are divided 
into as many families as there are States, and each 
has the sole political right to regulate its own 
household. Socially, they are one, and each part, 
by its intimate association with every other, is 
impressed by the whole, and impresses the whole. 
The institutions or relations of one section, exist- 
ing by, and amenable to, the local authority, are 
not confined in their moral influences, or exempt 
from counteracting moral influences emanating 
from othersections. How can they be, when all sec- 
tions are closely embraced by a net-work of in- 
terests and sympathies, springing out of trade, 
travel, intermarriage, continual interchanges of 
population, and intimate ecclesiastical and party 
connections? It is absurd to suppose that the fa- 
cilities for moral influence secured by this com- 
plicate system of relations will not be used for the 
promotion of the peculiar views of social good en- 
tertained by each section. The South, finding 
itself with a system of labor repugnant to the Hu- 
manity and Civilization of the age, will naturally 
feel jealous over it, be anxious to conciliate favor 
towards it, to excuse it, to surround it with peculiar 
guaranties not demanded by relations in harmony 
with the spirit of the age. The North, exempt 
from such a relation, will just as naturally desire 
its extinction, and seek to give expression to its 
peculiar views upon the subject. The distrust of 
the South is thereby increased ; its apprehensions 
for its exceptional relation are quickened, and it 
aims to strengthen its position by extending this 
relation, and silencing or disarming opposition 
elsewhere. Now, what is to be done? Shall public 
sentiment throughout the whole country be cor- 
rupted? Shall doctrines incompatible with all sub- 
stantial Progress, calculated to arrest the develop- 
ment and march of feos institutions emthic cemti- 
nent, be suffered to take possession of the public 
mind? And yet, to this complexion things must 
come, unless agencies to counteract the malign so- 
cial influences of slavery beestablished. But, divid- 
ed as the States are politically, and connected only 
socially, moral agencies must be depended upon by 
the citizens of the non-slaveholding States, as we}l 
for their own protection against the inroads of an 
odious system, as for the encouragement in the 
slaveholding States of a sentiment adverse to it. 

It seems to us that a philosophical mind must 
perceive the soundness of this conclusion. If 
there be doubt, a single statement made by Mr; 
Webster, in his speech, will dissipate it. Having 
derived, from a very careful review of the history 
of the Constitution, and of the state of public sen- 
timent when it was formed, the inference that it 
was never contemplated that there was to be sla- 
very in the Territories, he says: 

“Sir, it has happened that, above and beyond 
all contemplation or expectation of the original 
framers of the Constitution, foreign territory has 
been acquired by cession, first from Spain and 
then from France, on our Southern frontier. And 
what has been the result of that? Five slavehold- 
ing States have been created and added to the 
Union, bringing ten Senators into. this body, (I 
include Texas, which I consider in the light of a 
foreign acquisition also;) and up to this hour in 
which J address you, not one free State has been 
admitted into the Union from all this acquired 
territory! * * * * Northern votes have 
been necessary, they have been ready, and they 
have been rendered, to aid the formation of these 
five new slaveholding States.” 

Why was this? Why was it that the North, 
exempt from the presence of slavery, actually aid- 
ed in the formation of five new slaveholding States 
out of territory acquired, and over which the 
General Government had exclusive jurisdiction ? 
Because, through the avenues opened by intimate 
social relations, its sentiment against slavery had 
been paralyzed or corrupted. Can any other rea- 
son be indicated? It was, then, false to itself, to 
free institutions, to the cause of Freedom. No 
efficient associations for keeping alive the anti-sla- 
very sentiment were encouraged. The policy of 
absolute silence and inaction favored by Mr. Web- 
ster was the real cause of this extension of the 
area of slavery. 

But a different state of things now exists. New 
territory is acquired on our Southern frontier, 
and now Mr. Webster, together with every North- 
ern statesman of note, and the masses of the peo- 
ple of the North, are inflexible in their opposition 
to the formation of any more slave States. Would 
this opposition, united and powerful as it is, ex- 
ist, had it not been for the action of the very as- 
sociations Mr. Webster condemns? Would his 
policy of stillness, of abstinence from all discus- 
sion of the nature and bearings of slavery, its 
evils and usurpations, have prepared the citizens 
of the nen-slaveholifg States for the vigorous 
demonstrations in favor of freedom which now 
shake the country? Is it by avoiding a recur- 
rence to fundamental principles that we become 
impressed with their importance? Is it by re- 
fraining from an examination of the nature of 
slavery that we becqme instructed concerning the 
magnitude of its evils, and penetrated with a just 
abhorrence of its enormities ? 

We are not the apologist of all the doings or 
sayings of all abolition associations—far from it. 
Some of them have been characterized by 
but good sense or good temper. But we do say, 
that the simple fact of the deep-rooted existence 
and steady growth of such a system as slavery in 





segis of State sovereignty against external legis- 
lation, made the institution of anti-slavery associ- 
ations, of one kind or another, a duty in every 
State where their existence was possible. They 
were and are necessary to keep alive the spirit ot 


freedom in the great American family, and insure 
the Do ec iaahonn 









one-half of these States, secured as it is under the. 
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consecrated to Freedom. And ob, what unfrater- 
nal discords and disgraceful struggles and formi- 
dable perils would then have been forever 
averted ! 


—_—_->— 


THE MOVEMENT, 


It will be out of our power this week to record 
a tithe of the demonstrations of satisfaction of 
the Free Soil men of the country with the pro- 
ceedings and nominations of the Convention at 
Buffalo. 

“Van Buren and Adams are the next Presi- 
dent and Vice President of these States,” says a 
Buffalo correspondent. 

A venerable delegate from the West, on leav- 
ing Buffalo, drops us a line, just because he 
could not help it: . 

“One word—I only wish to say Glory—Go 
ahead. God and man are with us. Start the 
name of our party, Free Democrats—Free Democ- 
racy—The Free Democratic Party. Add nothing. 
That name will take. God bless you and yours.” 

Judge Lee, of Cadiz, Ohio, writes: 

“T have just returned from the glorious meet- 
ing at Buffalo, which put in nomination Martin 
Van Buren and C. F. Adams, without a dissent- 
ing voice. And, if I am not mistaken, by the time 
November rolls round, we will make the Slave 
Power to tremble. As a specimen of the way in 
which the nomination is received, in one town, as 
we came home, where there were 20 voters, 18 of 
them came out for our ticket; and another town, 
not far distant from it, we were told that out of 
69 voters, there were only 5 Cass and Taylor 
men. Weare going to work now with renewed 
vigor on our platform, which is broad enough to 
hold all the honest people in the eountry. The 
prospects for the success of the glorious cause are 
brightening. Let us bless God, and take courage.” 

We have no doubt that every Liberty, Free 
Soil Whig, and Free Soil Democratic paper, will 
respond cordially to the nominations of the Buf- 
falo Convention. We already count all the 
Barnburner presses of New York, the Boston 
Republican, the Green Mountain (Vt.) Freeman, 
Bangor (Me.) Gazette, Liberty Standard, (Me..) 
the Free Soil (Mass.,) the Liberty (N. Y.) Star, 
the Saturday (Pittsburgh) Visiter, the Mercer 
(Pa.) Luminary, the Free Soil (Vt.) Courier, the 
Hampshire (Mass.) Herald, Northampton (Mass.) 
Courier, the Cincinnati Herald, the Ohio Stand- 
ard, Cleveland True Democrat, Painesville (Q.) 
Telegraph, Ashtabula (Ohio) Sentinel, Cincin- 
nati Signal, Roxbury (Mass.) Gazette, Souhegan 
(N. H.) Standard, Independent (N.H) Demo- 
crat, Wyoming County Mirror, Southport (Wis.) 
Telegraph, Racine (Wis.) Advocate, Massachu- 
setts Spy, Sandusky City Mirror. Beside these 
and multitudes more, there are many papers 
which speak in terms of strong approbation of 
the nominations, although not prepared, owing 
to peculiar circumstances, to advocate them; and 
among these ranks first the New York T'ribune. 

The Cincinnati Atlas believes that it is possible 
Mr. Van Buren may carry New York, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin, which States voted the Demo- 
cratic ticket in 1844. It thinks that four-fifths of 
the Democracy in New York will sustain Mr. 
Van Buren. In the county of Putnam, it is said, 
there cannot be found twenty-five votes for Cass, 
St. Lawrence county, which has 11,000 votes, 
gave the Old Hunker candidate for Comptroller, 
in 1846, but 900 votes! 

State ratification meetings are called in Indiana 
and Pennsylvania; in the former, to meet at In- 
dianapolis, on the 30th day of August—in the 
latter, to meet at Reading, on the }2th September, 

New Free Soil papers reagh us almost daily. 
The Ohio Standard, edited by E. E. Hamlin, a 
new and beautiful weekly, has just been started 
at Columbus. The Souwhegan Standard is the title 
of another, at Milford, N. H.; four Free Soil 
papers already exjst in that State. The Sizzler, 
is the name of a spirited sheet of the same kind, 
established at Lynn, Massachusetts, by William 
Bassett. The New Bedford Reporter hoists the 
Free Soil nominatjons, 

State Convention iy Pennsyivanta.— We call 
particular attention to the following proceedings 
in relation to a State Convention in Pennsylvania. 
It is time that the sturdy yeomanry of that State 
sHOUnt aSssere THEI MUPpradsuea of party thra}— 
dom. The Pennsylvania delegates to the Con- 
vention in Buffalo held a meeting in that city on 
the 11th of August; when, on motion of William 
Lorrimer, Joseph Neide was called to the chair, 
and E. D. Gazzam appointed secretary. A meet- 
ing on the previous evening had passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 


* Resolved, That for the oe mys of effecting en early or- 
ganization of the Free Soil Party of Pennsylvania, it is re- 
commended that W. W. Rutherford of Dauphin county, W. 
F. Clarke of Mercer, Jesse Evans of Chester, Geo. R. Riddle 
of ‘Allegheny, W. B. Thomas of Philadelphia, Silas Merrick 
of Beayer, Charles Reed of Bradford, Job Johnson of Waeh- 
ington, and kdward D. Gagzam of Allegheny, bea State ag 
mittee, with power to nominate an Electoral Ticket to be 
supported by the Free Soil Party of Pennsy|vania. 

“ Resolved, That the foregoing recommendation be sub- 
mitted to another meeting of the Pennsylvania delegation, to 
be held on the 11th of August, that the same may be confirm- 
ed, modified, or rescinded, as may, on more full consultation, 
be deemed advisable. S. D. CLARKE, Chairman. 

“Jon Jounson, Secretary.” . 

These resolutions were submitted to the meet- 
ing by Mr. Gazzam ; whereupon, after 9 free ip- 
terchange of ppinion, it was, on motion of John 
A. Wills, seconded by S. F. Headly, unanimously 

“ Resalved, That a State Mass Convention of the Friends 
of the Buffalo Platform, and the election of Martin Van Bu- 
ren and Charles F. Adams, be called, to assemble at Reading, 
on the 13th day of September next, (Wednesday,) at 10 
oclock, A. M., to form an Electoral Ticket for Pennsylvania, 
and to take such other action in rezard to the organization 
of the Free Soi] Party, and its policy in the State, as in its 
wisdom may be deemed proper. 

“ Resolved, That this cal] be signed by the Pennsylyania 
Delegation, and be published in ll papers, in Penpsylvania 
and elsewhere, favorable to the cguse; and that its friends 
throughout the State be urged to take immediate steps for 
sendivg delegates to the State Convention. 

“ Resolved, That the members of the Pennsylvania Dele 
gation constitute a Committee of Correspondeuce, until the 
assembling of the State Convention.” 

Mr. Larrimer, communicating to us these pro- 
ceedings, adds in a note—“ The Democrats are 


flocking to our standard.” 


We noticed, immediately after the adjourn- 
ment of the Buffalo Convention, a call for a rati- 
fication meeting in Rochester, signed by more 
than Two Thousand Cyrizens of Monroe county. 

Charles K. Field, nominated by the late Cass 
Convention of Vermont for Lieutenant Governor 
of that State, declines the office, and repudiates 
General Cass, as follows : 

“In no event whatever can I be induced to 
vote for him—he is cowardly—an unprincipled 
political hack—and a marvellous worthy nominee 
of the worthless tricksters who assembled at Bal- 
timore,” 

We overlooked in our last récord a meeting of 
Free Soil citizens at Steubenville, Ohio, at which 
the Hon. Bensamin Tarpan presided. 

A correspondent of the Trilune writes a cheer- 
ing account of a Free Soil meeting at Harris. 
burgh, Pennsylvania, which was addressed by 
Mr. H. Urquhart. 

“Indeed, I might say our borough is ripe for 
the political sickle. Should an announcement go 
forth that a meeting is to be convened to respond 
to the nominees of the Buffalo Convention, Van 
Buren and Adams, my word for it, the desertions 
from both political camps will not be by tens, but 
by ‘iiledred: ‘ 

“ There is some talk here of establishing a Free 
Soil paper. I shall keep you advised of the move- 
ment as it p You need not be surprised 
to see it in the field, battling manfully for the 
principle of principles, by the ist of September 
next. The men who propose it have the will and 
ability—the means will assuredly follow.” 

New Hampshire Free Soil Advocate is the name 
of a new paper just started at Dover, N. H., by 
Clemante Villaranga. 


The Western Star,a Whig paper, published at 





It is filled with accounts of popular movements in 











and the good order that prevailed, was rather - 
matter of surprise. The whole assembly appear 
ed to move as if under one great impulse, and as if 
actuated by one uniform motive and principle of 
action. Every one in the scene appeared disposed 
to lay all minor differences upon the altar, and 
sacrifice it to the cause of Freedom.” 


Read the following from the New York Even- 
ing Post : 

“ We have a letter from Kentucky, written by 
an intelligent person residing in that State, who 
says: 

“¢T think it not extravagant to say that four-fifths of our 
foreign population, aud a mjority of the native population, 
in Kentucky, if a fair expression of sentiment could be had, 
sympathize most cordially iv the Free Soil movement, and 
wish it, and Mr. Van Buren, as its repfesentative, all succeas. 
If, which is not impossible or even improbable, a Van Buren 
ticket is formed in Kentucky, it will receive a large vote from 
both the vld parties.’ 

“ We believe the statement in this letter. Ken- 
tucky, at the present moment, swarms with 
friends of free soil.” An industrious and system- 
atic attempt is made to persuade the German in- 
habitants of that State that General Cass is a 
friend of the Wilmot Proviso. Such are the 
weapons with which his friends fight in Ken- 
tucky. . 

“When so large a number of the people of a 
slave State are favorably disposed to réstrictions 
on the extension of Slavery, it will be as com- 
pletely impossible to get up a party which has for 
its object the dissolution of the Union, as it would 
a party for the introduction of monarchy. Mean- 
time, if the state of public opinioa be such in 
Kentucky as our correspondent has stated, can 
we suppose that in Tennessee, lyipg along its 
southern border, and peopled with men of a simi- 
lar origin and like institutions, a very different 
view of the question prevails? We heard yes- 
terday the narrative of a conversation which a 
friend of ours had with a North Carolina planter, 
the owner of a large number of slaves, who ex- 
pressed himself decidedly against the further ex- 
tension of Slavery. He said he desired to see 
New Mexico and California remain free. The 
slaves of the South, he thought, must be gradu- 
ally emancipated, amd slavery must at length 
cease. He looked to Mexico as the place to which 
the negroes, as they were set free by this process, 
would retire, and where they would find a colored 
race with which they would mingle on terms of 
equality. He regarded this as the means offered 
by Providence for the extinguishment of Slavery, 
and for the relief of the slave States from the sur- 
plus negro population, which is already accumu- 
lating.” 


A very spirited Free Soil paper has just been 
established at Keene, N. H., bearing the title of 
Free Soil Palladium. 


The first number of “The Free World,” from 
Salem, has made its appearance, It bids fair to 
do good service in the Free Soil cause. 


Free Sor iv Marytanp—A public meeting 
was held in Cecil county, Maryland, on the Sth 
instant, to give public expression to the senti- 
ments of the citizens, or a portion of the citizens, 
of that county, on the question of prohibiting 
slavery in the territcries of the United States. 
The meeting was organized by the appointment 
of Joseph Roman, jun, as President, and Absa- 
Jom Roman, John Reynolds, Jacob Richards, Dr. 
A. C. Milner, and Caleb Canby, Vice Presidents. 

The following were among the resolutions 
adopted: 

Resolved, That as citizens of Maryland, having ample op- 
portunities of observing the workings of the institution of 
slavery, we deem it to be ourduty thus publicly to declare 
that, in our opinion, it is » political, social, and moral eyil of 
the first magnitude, the direct tandency of which is to enn- 
vert the energy of the community into indolence and its 
power into weakness; that it has done and is now doing more 
to paralyze the energies and retard the prosperity of the peo- 
ple of this State than all other causes. 

Resolved, That, in our opinion, the prosperity of the coun- 
try, the happiness of the People, and the perpetuity of onr 
free republican institutions, will be best promoted by prohib- 
iting slavery from al! the ‘Territories of the United States, 

The New York Tridunesays: , 


“The Locofoco party of Michigan seems to be 
crumbling to atoms. Every mail brings us pa- 
pers from the Wolverine State, containing the 
proceedings of Yan Buren Ratifications and Free 
Sail County Conventions without number, promi- 
nent in which are the former leaders of the regu- 
lar, so-called “Democratic” party, and we see 
also officers of late Cass Ratifications, persons 
acting in the front ranks of Hunkerism a few 
weeks ago. A Free S8il Convention was held at 
Monroe on the 5th instant, at which no less than 
two Presidents of Cass ratification meetings par- 
ticipated—one of Monroe county, the other of 
Hillsdale county. Among the officers and speak- 
ers of the Convention, we recoguise the names of 
the following prominent Locofocos: General Ed- 
ward Bropson, Hon. Haynes Jéhnson, Hon. 
Thomas Farrington, Hon. W. W. Murphy, Hon. 
Tsaac P. Christiancy, Colonel] W. Wadsworth, 
Stephen G. Clark, Samue} J. Hall, Q. Pulver, &c. 
The Mourge Advocate, the Loeo county organ, 
pevtioheo +heea - gusto, Wespises 
the Baltimore will no longer advo- 
cate it, 





Cc. 


Free Soil Courier ig the title of a new, large pa- 
per started at Burlington, Vermont. 

We are compelled to close this brief record, but 
must find room for the following cheering intelli- 
gence from the Hon. Setu M. Gares: 


f “ Warsaw, August 17, 1849. 

“Dr. Baitey: Having allowed me ta speak of 
the Free Soil Movement twice in your paper, 
previous to the Buffalo nominations, | ask the 
stage of another word pow. [n my last, | said 

r. Yan Buren would not be the chaice of Whigs 
ar Democrats in Western New York. The rea- 
son why he was not, was because of the general 
conviction here, that old political objections and 
prejudices would prevent his obtaining from Free 
Soil men, who had been Whigs, and who had long 
+ 6 es him, so large a vote as some other candi- 

ate. 

“T attended the Buffalo Convention, and for s 
while opposed his nomination, but, upon canvass- 
ing the whole ground, ascertaining the state of 
feeling towards him in the free States, his present 
views and position, and witnessing the frank, 
generous, and noble bearing of the radical Dem- 
ocrats, I confess my previous views were ve 
much changed. I found myself, like all others, 
utterly incapable of selecting any other candidate 
who was thoroughly right, and with us; who 
could so cordially unite the various parties rep- 
resented there, and command so general and 
hearty a support, as Mr. Van Buren. So much as 
to that. 

And now I desire to say that, while I did not 
speak at random, but understandingly, as to what 
was the impression of men of all parties here 
previous to the nomination, J can now add, with 
ops certainty of its correctness, that we have 
all been joyfully disappointed to see with what 
unanimity nearly all our Free Soil friends come 
up to the support of the ticket now. It is beyond 
all our hopes or expectations, Men who recently 
declared they never could consent to vote for a 
man against whom they had fought from their 
youth, on reviewing the whole ground, hearing 
the facts in regard to the glorious Buffalo Con- 
vention, and regarding the matchless importance 
of the principles at stake, fling to the winds their 
old prejudices, and come up promptly to the sup- 
port of Van Buren and Adams, As often before, 
we had underrated the intelligence of the masses 
The people have this movement at heart, ahd no 
ordinary obstacles will be allowed to prevent them 
from pushing it forward to a certain and speedy 
triumph. They already perceive what this indig- 
nant uprising of the people throughout all the 
free States, together with this crowning Free 
Soil demonstration at.Buffalo;has accomplished 
in the American Congress ; and daily their num- 
bers increase, their tread grows firmer, their de- 
termination ‘more resolute, their courage more in- 
domitable, and their speedy success more certain, 

“Yours, very truly, Seru M. Gates.” 


Extract of a letter, dated Flushing, Belmout county, 
Ohio, August 19, 1848. 

“J will just say that }think the Buffalo nomi- 
nation gives pretty general satisfaction ; the day 
is ours; the game fiutters. The spoils men are 
astonished to think that the people could have 
the audacity to choose their own candidates.” 


Futract of a letter, dated Middleborough, Summit 
county, Ohio, August 14, 1848. 
“Van Buren will go here with a_ perfect 
rush.” 


THE NO-PARTY CANDIDATE. 


Anotuer Letrer FROM pee ohypeen A 
It appears General Taylor has written another 
letter, It agp wont vo a citizen of Charleston, 
and the following extract of it is published in the 


irs of that city : 
MET aewee had _- aaplraiiens * he. Preiden- 
farther 6 es of m 
| Sarma gehts in the matter; nor wend 


friends are concerned 
I have it on any other terms than I stated when 


the subject was in agitated, pe ceratiyg Anges my 

acceptance must wil 

trammelled in any way, 80 that I could be the 

President of the whole Nation and not of a Party, 
“T have accept mination of the Phila- 

delphia Convention, as well as the reg agen of 
sny ptimary assemblies gotten up in various 

sections of the Union, in some instances irre 









the charity to attribute my errors to the head, 
and not to the heart. Very respectfully, your 
friend, Z. Tayior.” 


JUDGE NeLEAN. 


We find the following letter from Judge Mc- 
Lean published in the Cleveland True Democrat. 
It is highly honorable to that distinguighed man, 
and clearly shows his sympathies with the Free 
Soil movement. Had circumstances authorized 
him to submit his name to the Buffalo Conven- 
tion, and had he been the nominee of that Con- 
vention, we should have supported him with un- 
alloyed pleasure. But we are constrained to ad- 
mit the usual soundness of his judgment in the 
decision to which he came. 


. “ Cotumsus, July 28, 1848, 

“GentLemen: I havedelayed an answer to your 
communication of the 11th instant, that I might 
have time for mature reflection. This was due to 
you, to myself, to the subject, and, perhaps, to 
the country. I have endeavored to consider the 
matter in all its aspects and consequences. 

“The great and exciting question of slavery- 
extension, in the judicial form it has assumed by 
the act of the Senate, as it bears upon my posi- 
tion on the bench; the use of my name in the 
present canvass, and the rejection of it by the 
Ohio delegates to the National Convention; the 
relation which Mr. Van Buren maintains to the 
pre hewr all been deliberately considered, and 

am brought to the conclusion that I ought not 
to go before the Buffalo Convention as a candi- 
date for the Presidency. I feel deeply and grate- 
fully the honor you have done me by the expres- 
sion of your kindness and confidence, in connec- 
tion with that high office. 

“ Resting upon the principles of the Constitu- 
tion, as they have been judicially settled, the free 
States, by moderation, vigilance, and firmness, 
way prevent the extension of slavery to the free 
territory lately annexed. Without the sanction 
of law, slavery can no more exist in a territory 
than a man can breathe without air. Slaves are 
not property where they are not made so by the 
municipal law. The ee rer ap of a Territory 
can exercise no power which is not conferred on 
it by act of Congress, 

“With the highest respect, I am. gratefully, 
your obedient servant, Joun McLean, 

“ James A. Briggs, Reuben Hitchcock, S. I. No- 

ble, Samuel Williamson, H. C. Kingsley, 

Thomas Brown, Irad Kelley, John Deiamater, 

and T. G. Turner, Esquires.” 








Satmon P, Cuase.—There was no man at the 
Baffalo Convention more deservedly influential 
and more generally respected than Mr. Chase. 
We allude to it, for the purpose of stating here 
what was publicly said at Buffalo, by Benjamin 
F. Butler—that he is the author of the admira- 
ble set of resolutions which constitute the Free 
Soil platform. 

We take this occasion to add, that Mr. Chase 
is also the author of the excellent address and 
resolutions of the Columbus Free Soil Conven- 
tion, which have been very generally circulated- 
and admired, and attributed to another source. 

It may be as well to state that he was very 
generally spoken of for the Vice Presidency, but 
declined, in order that Mr. Adams might be pro- 
posed. Mr. Chase is fitted to grace any station 
in the country.— Cincinnati Herald. 


THE NEWS BY THE CAMBRIA—IRELAND. 


The Cambria, which left Liverpool on the 5th 
instant, brings dates one week later than the 
Acadia. 

The Piedmontese army, under Charles Albert, 
had been routed by the Austrians. French in- 
tervention was thereupon asked, but refused; so 
that it was hoped there would be no general war. 

The French colony of Algiers is in a dilapidat- 
ed state. The colonists, it is said, are returning 
to France. 

France, Spain, and Portugal, are quiet. 

The most important news is from Ireland. It 
is difficult to ascertain the exact truth concerning 
the state of things there, as all the accounts are 
taken from English papers, and are one-sided. 

O’Brien, Meagher, Doheny, O'Reilly, and Dil- 
lon, had been proclaimed traitors. 

A detachment of armed police set out in pur- 
suit of O’Brien, and came upon him, surrounded 
by a strong force, on the common of Boulah. A 
skirmish took place, in which, O’Brien being un- 
supported by the people, fled. The military soon 
utter arriving, ‘tranquillity was .restored. The 
accounts of the loss are rather confused. “Out 
of eleven persons,” they say, “known to have 
been killed on the spot or very severely wound- 
ed, six have since died ;” from which it would ap- 
pear that the Irish have more lives than one! 

The South is represented to be tranquil, the 
disaffected portions being entirely surrounded by 
the military. The Government was acting with 
great vigor. J. F. Lolor, the editor of the “ Fi/- 
ou,” has been arrested. The Irish League room 
and ali ita correspondence have been seized. Nu- 
merous arrests are being made. 

The New York Tribune of the 21st, publishes 
some secret despatches received by the Cambria, 
which were written in cipher. These accounts 
say that there had been another battle in Ireland, 
resulting in the defeat of the royal troops under 
General McDonald, and also in his death. These 
accounts are not fully credited. There can beno 
doubt that the whole country is in amore disturb- 
ed state than the English papers represent. 


SS een 


THE IRISH NEWS FROM IRISH SOURCES. 


The English press, which always distorted the 
Irish news, has now absolutely prohibited the 
truth concerning Ireland from passing over the 
public conveyances. The Patriot papers are sup- 
pressed, and the most moderate of them that dare 
to breathe a word of love for Ireland, is submit- 
ted to a strict censorship. Thus the Nation, 
United Irishman, Felon, Tribune, all are crushed, 
and the Freeman’s Journal, themoral-force O’Con- 
nell organ, is permitted to publish only what an 
English censor approves. Besides this, all letters 
intended for this country are opened, and if they 
contain anything objectionable they are detained 
or destroyed.— New York Tribune. 


ALMANACS. 


Liberty Almanac for 1849.—This is published 
by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, and for sule by William Harned, New 
York. It is a capital almanac, containing, in ad- 
dition to the usual tables, calculations, &c., a 
great variety of excellent reading matter, fit for 
circulation and for reference. See advertise- 
ment. 

Phrenological Almanac.—Fowler & Wells, New 
York. Ingenious, curious, and instructive—much 
above the ordinary run of such publications. 

Colton’s Edition of Richardson’s Virginia and 
North Carolina Almanac for 1849. This is pub- 
lished at Richmond, for sale by J. W. Randolph & 
Co. It is specially adapted to the use of the two 
States named, containing information of every 
day use to their citizens. 














Granam’s AMERICAN MontHty Macazine for Septem- 
ber. Philadelphia. Edited by George K. Graham and 
Robert T. Conrad. 

We thought the editorial corps of this old 
magazine already strong enough, but the proprie- 
tors announce in this number that’ they have se- 
cured the able assistance of J. Bavarp Taytor, 
in the editorial department exclusively. 


PUBLICATIONS TO BE NOTICED. 


Liv anp Writinus oF W. E. Cuauncer, D.D. By W. 
H. Chauneey. 

Picrmmace In THE Hoty Lanp. By Lamartine. New 
York; D. Appleton & Co. 

Gaume, orn THE Kine’s Pxor. By G. P. R. James. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

Barrie or Buena Vista. By James H. 
York . Harper & Brothers. 

Brotuer anp Sister. By Frederica Bremer. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. 

Vaniry Farr. By W. M. Thackering. New York: Har- 

per & Brothers. 

Tae American Seasons. By Jesse E. Dow. Washing- 

ton: W. Adam. SARA 

Lecrunrg on Snaxsrsars. By H. W. Hudson. In two 

volames. New York: Baker & Scribner. 

These Lectures were delivered by the author, 

in several cities of the Union, to large and de- 

lighted audiences. They are now published, for 

the entertainment and instruction of all admirers 

of the glorious old Bard. And a truly delightfal 

book they form. The author imbibes the spirit 


Carleton New 





has he fulfilled bis undertaking “to encourage the 
study and aid the understanding of his works.” 
Few can read these Lectures without profit. The 
Poet’s admirers, after their perusal, will not fail 
to discover new beauties; and they who have no 
poetry in the soul will feel a thrill of delight un- 
known before. We commend the work and its 
author to the lovers of good morals and polite lit- 
erature. * 
Onecon.—General Shields having been ap- 
pointed Governor of Oregon, and partially de- 
clined, General Lane, it is rumored, will be ap- 
pointed in his place. The other officers appoint- 
ed are as follows: 
winuetonee of Pennsylvania, Secreta- 


“ William P. Bryant, of Indiana, Chief Justice 
of the District Court, - 

“James Turney, of Illinois, and Peter H. Bur- 
nett, of Oregon, Associate Judges of the District 
Court. 

“Isaac W.R. Brownsley, of New York, District 
Attorney. 

“Joseph L. Meek, of Oregon, United States 
Marshal.” 





Mexico.—T he insurrection has been suppress- 
ed. Peace and order are restored. In Yucatan 
the Indians are succumbing to the whites. 





Tue Hampsuire Heracp, an excellent Liberty 
paper in Massachusetts, has been merged in the 
Northampton Courier, a Free Soil paper. 

Pity. ea ie’ 


Kentuctry.—Crittenden’s vote fur Governor is 
not quite so large as that given for Henry Clay 
in 1844, 





Tue Hupson’s Bay Comrany.—The proposi- 
tion of the British Government to dispose of the 
possesory rights of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
south of the 49th parallel, reserved by the Oregon 
treaty, did not receive the decisive action of the 
Senate ; so that no bargain can be concluded be- 
fore the next session of Congress. In the mean 
time, steps will be taken to ascertain the value of 
the property proposed to be transferred, and this 
Government will afterwards be able to act more 
understandingly. 

Five Lorp Cuancettors 1n a Mapnouse.— 
Lord Chancellor Sir Edward Sugden, upon one 
occasion, determined upon investigating the man- 
agement of a lunatic asylum. He proceeded to 
visit the establishment without previous notice to 
Dr. Duncan, the manager Dr. Duncan was out 
when Sir Edward knocked at the door. He was 
received by the keeper; but, upon asking if the 
Surgeon-General had arrived, the keeper assured 
him that he would be there very shortly. 

“ Well,” said he, “I will inspect some of the 
rooms until he arrives.” 

“Ob, no!” he said, “the keeper will not per- 
mit that at all.” 

“Then I will walk into the garden,” said Sir 
Edward, “ till he comes.” 

“We cannot let you go there, either, sir,” said 
the keeper. 

“* What!” said he, “don’t you know that I am 
the Lord Chancellor?” 

“Sir,” said the keeper, “we have four more 
Lord Chancellors here already.” 

He got into a great fury, and they were begin- 
ning to think of a strait waistcoat for him, when, 
fortunately, the Surgeon-General came in. 
es “ Has the Lord Chancellor arrived yet?” said 

e 


The man burst out laughing at him, and said, 
“Yes, sir, we have him safe, but he is by far the 
most outrageous patient in the house.” 

O’ Nall Daunt. 





Frencu Equatity.—A few days since, a Cap- 
tain of the National Guard went into a Cafe. 

“Waiter,” said he, “bring me a cup of coffee.” 

No answer. 

At the end of five minutes, he called out, 
“Waiter, you have forgotten me; bring me my 
coffee” 

“We have no waiters here, sir; we are all cit- 
izens.” 

“Very well; then, citizen, please do me the 
honor to bring a cup of coffee.” 

“ Here it is, citizen.” 

Presently, the Captain paid for what he had 
taken, and was about to depart, when the citizen 
waiter said to him, 

“Please, sir, not to forget the waiter.” 

No answer. 

The same request was repeated, whereupon the 
Captain replied: ~- 

“ There are no waiters here; we are all citi- 
zens. Citizen, I wish you a very good morning.” 


An Exceptionat Comriiment.—In Cork, a 
short time ago, the crier endeavored to disperse 
the crowd by exclaiming, “All ye blackguards 
that isn’t lawyers, quit the Coort !” 


BOTANICO-MEDICAL COLLEGE oF OHIO. 
CINCINNATL ¥ 
HE regular session of this College wilt com: 
T first Monday of November. Agreeably metry ~ 
tom free lectures will be delivered every day, during the 
month of October, on miscellaneous subjects, embracing par- 
ticnlarly a cri!ical review of the various me? ical systems now 
in yogue, and the character and tendency of their remedies. 


FACULTY. 

Anatomy and Physiolegy- - E. H. Stockwell, M. D. 
Snrgery and Pathology - - H. W. Hill, M. D. 
Institutes, or Theory and 

Practice- - - + + + = A. Curtis, M. D. 
Obstetrics and Medical Juris- 

prudence- - - - - ~- - J. Courtney, M. D. 
Materia Medica and Thera- 

pentics - - - - = + - J. Kost, M.D. 
Chemistry and Botany - - J. Brown, M.D, 


Six lectures every day except Saturdays, when there are 
but three. 

Price of the six tickets, $90; matriculation, $5. 

This school believes in the unity of disease, as consiating 
in the inability of the organs to perform their healthy func- 
tions, and in the desigu and tendency of febrile and inflam- 
matory action t> remove the causes of disease. It rejects, for 
the healing of the sick, the lancet and every species of poi- 
sons, not only “in the ordinary circumstances of their jadi- 
cious application,” (as old school men and quacks have always 
professed to do, but) in toto, in all their forms and qnanti- 
ties, and modes of application. 

It uses the most active and innocent agents in the three- 
fold kingdom of nature, “ according to the hest of its ability,” 
and devotes a large portion of its instructions to the Divine 
Art of Preserving Heulth, and Preventing nearly all the 
aches and ills that flesh is heir to. ‘ 

This College has all the necessary accommodations and 
conveniences in its Lecture Hal's, and abundant apparatua 
for the illustration of its teachings; and, in the might of the 
truths which they advocate, Faculty that fear not to debate 
the qnestions of medicine with that of any other College in 
Christendom. Aug. 24.—5t 





ECLECTIC MEDICAI. UNSTITUTE OF CINCIN- 
NATI, 


IRCULAR.—The next Fall and Winter Course of Lec- 
tares in this Institution commences on the first Monday 
in November, and continues four months, which is immedi- 
ately succeeded by the Spring and Summer Course, which 
also continnes four months. A gratuitous preliminary course 
wilt commence on the first Monday in October, and continue 


one month. 
FACULTY. 
et Hill, M. D., Anatomy and Operatic Surgery—Tick- 
e 


TR. Buchanan, M. D., Institutes of-Medicine, Physiolo- 
sy, and Medical Jurispradence—ticket, $10. 
. L. Jones, Mi. ta Materia Medica, Therapeutice, and 


Botany—sienet, $ 7 

T. V. Morrow, M. D., Pathology, Th Practi f 

Medicine--ticket, $10.’ Siest pera enn Santen 
A. H. Baldridge, M. D., Obstetries and the Di es of 

Women and Children—ticket, $10. ruecty 
James H. Oliver, M. D., Chemistry ana Pharmacy—tick- 


ae 
- Beach, M. D., Emeritus Professor of Clinical Medicine 
and Surgery—ticket, glo 

Z. Freeman, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy. 

Matriculation ticket, $3; for use of library, $2; gradua- 
tion fee, $10. Demonstrator's fee, $5—ptional. 

Any student, by paying one hundred dollars in advance, 
will secure the right to attend as many courses as are neces- 
sary for the comp'etion of his studies, (graduation and ma- 
triculation fees not inclnded ) 

This Institution was chartered by the Legislature of Ohio 
in 1845, and is under the control of an efficient Board of 
Trustees, who, in corjunction with the Faculty, have full 
powers to confer all the degrees that are conferred by any 
medical college in the United States. 

Its classes have numbered as follows: in 1845-6, 81; in 
1846-7, 127; in 1847-’8, 220—being now the leading medical 
college in Cincinnati. 

All the departments of medical science are thoroughly 
taught by lectures, and a course of regular critical interro- 
gations, in rotation, by each Professor, daily, embracing eve- 
rything of value that is taught in the old schools, according 
to their standard anthorities, as well as the reformed prac- 
tice of medicine, with the new and valuable discoveries in the 
materia medica, and in the various modes of medication 
which experience has demonstrated to be useful and impor- 
tant. These doctrines and methods of practice present so 
much of what is novel and peculiar, as to give a new aspect 
to the science of medicine, and to qualify the practitioner to 
treat with many di which often baffle the re- 
sources of medicine. Not only does the course of instruction 
present the results of the original investigations and discov- 
eries of the Faculty of this College in the theory and practice 
of medicine, materia medica, surgery, and physiology—it also 
embraces their selection from all valuable sources. In short, 








the course of instruction and practice in the Institute is what 
its name indicates—Lclectic ; selecting from any and every 
source such remedies and modes of practice as experience 
shall have shown to be worthy of adoption—being, in that 
selection, governed by the great leading principle of Eclecti- 
cism, of nsing only those medicines, means, and measures, 
which are not liable, under the ordinary circumstances of 
their judicious application, to produce injurious effects on the 
constitution of the patient; which principle excludes the 
preparations of mercury, antimony, and arsevic, as well as 
general depletion by the lancet, and many other deleterious 
now in nse. 

As many as six or seven lectures and examinations wil) be 
given daily. Interesting cases of disease will frequently be 
exhibited to the class, and stndents will be occasionally exer- 
cised in clinical examination and prescription. and have the 
privilege of freqnently witnessing interesting and important 
surgical operations. 

Tne theory and practice of Homeopathy, and also of Hy- 
dr pathy, will,be discussed by the professors of the theory 
and practice, and of the institutes. 

Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine must have 
attained the age of twenty-one years, and, in addition to the 
preliminary study, attended two courses of lectures on each 
of the departments of science, in this or some legally incor- 
porated medical school, the laet of which shall be in this, and 
shall be competent to sustain a thorough examination before 
the Faculty. Four years’ reputable practice, and an attend- 
ance on one full course of this institute, also entitles the stu- 
dent to become a candidate for graduation. 

One student from eac’ judicial district in the State of Ohio 
will be educated gratuitonsly. It is the duty of the Presi- 
dent Judge of the district to designate some poor but merito- 
rious young geutleman for this sitnation, who will be admit- 
ted free, and charged only for the ticket of matriculation, 
which is three dollars. 

Students are recommended to furnish themselves with one 
or more of the following books: Wistar, Horner, or Wilson, 
on Anat«my; Oliver, Edwards, or Dunglison, on Physiology ; 
B 4 


or Wood, on the T . Me 
eS On OL teew yy 8 0n Midwifery rach, 
Eberle, and the United States Dispensary, &c., on Materia 
Medica; and Cooper and Gibson on Surgery—as well as other 
standard works. 

Good board may be had for two dollars or two dollars and 
fifty cents per week. 
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BOSTON PIANO FORTE MANUFACTORY, 
Ts subscribers having removed from No. 402 and 406, 

(where they have been located for about twenty years 
St,) to their new manuf:ctory No 400, Washington street, 
oston, will continue to manufacture Piano Fortes of every 
description. They have the exclusive right for manufactur- 
ing Coleman’s patent Zolian Attachment in Massachusetts, 
with the right to verd in all parts of the country. 
Every instrument purchassd as above is warranted to give 
entire satisfaction, or the purchase money will be refunded 
Any orders by mail executed at as low prices as if. the pur- 
cbaser were present, and warranted as ah«ve 

T. GILBERT & CO. 

Firm—T. Gilbert and Wm. H. Jameson. Aung. 24.—tf 


GATES ACADEMY, MARLBOROUGH, MASS, 
$e Fall Term of this Institati :n will commence Septem- 
ber 12. Tuition in English, $4 per term, and 50 cents 
for each additional language. Writing and Vycal Maaic will 
be taught at a very slicht additions! charge per week. Lec- 
— will be given on Geology, Ancient History, Chemistry, 





The Institution has a good Geological and Mineralogical 
Cabinet, also a Chemical and Philosophical Apparatus. 
Every effort will be made, on the part of the Teachers, to 
facilitate the progress of the scholars. 
Board, washing &c., in the family of the Preceptor, or in 
private families, $2 per week. Terms twelve weeks. 

O. W. ALBREE, Teach 
Ang. 24.—5t A. W. RICE, enenepe. 


LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1849, 


UST published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at their Depository at the following 








rates : 
For one thousand copies - - - - + $25.00 
For one hundred cop‘es - - ° ° >. 
For onedozencopies - - - + = 50 
Forasinglecopy- - - - ee 6 


It is earnestly hoped that the friends of Liberty through- 
out the country will do all that they can to give this valuable 
work an extensive circulation. It has been carefully prepar- 
ed, with special reference to the present highly important 
position ef public affairs, and is eminently calculated for the 
diffusion of valuable information on the great question of 
Slavery, which now engages the attention of our entire na- 
tion. 

Orders, enclosing the cash, will be promptly executed, and 
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« No Extension of Local Slavery”—“ No Increase of 
Slave Representation.” 

The question being on the motion by Mr. Ben- 
ton, that the Senate recede from its amendments, 
from which the House had*refused to agree— 

Mr. Wesster rose and said: I am very little 
inclined to prolong this debate, and I hope I 
am utterly disinclined to bring into it any new 
warmth or excitement. I wish to say a few words 
however, first, upon the question as it is present 
to us as a Parliamentary question ; and, secondly, 
upon the general political question involved in 
the debate. 

As a question of parliamentary proceedings, I 
understand the case to be this: The House of 
Representatives sent us a bill for the establish- 
ment of a Territorial Government in Oregon ; no 
motion has been made in the Senate to strike out 
any part of that bill. The bill, purporting to re- 
spect Oregon, simply and alone, has not been the 
subject of any objection in this branch of the 
Legislature. The Senate has proposed no impor- 
tant amendment to this bill affecting Oregon it- 
self; and the honorable member from Missouri 
(Mr. Benton) was right, precisely right, when he 
said that the amendment now under considera- 
tion had no relation to Oregon. That is perfect- 
ly true ; and therefore the amendment which the 
Senate has adopted, and the House has disagreed 
to, has nothing in the world to do with Oregon. 
The truth is, that is an amendment by which the 
Senate wish to have a public, legal declaration, 
not respecting Oregon, but respecting the newly 
acquired Territories of California and New Mex- 
ico. It wishes now to make a line of slavery for 
those new Territories. The amendment says that 

this line of the “ Missouri Compromise ” shall be 
the line to the Pacific, and then goes on to say, in 
the language of the bill as it now stands, that the 
Ordinance of 1787 shall be applicable to Oregon ; 
and therefore I say that the amendment proposed 
is foreign to the immediate object of the bill. It 
does nothing to modify, restrain, or affect, in any 
way, the Government which we propose to estab- 
lish over Oregon, or the condition or character of 
that Government, or of the people underit. Ina 
parliamentary view, this is the state of the case. 

Now, sir, this amendment has been attached to 
this bill by a strong majority of the Senate. That 
majority had the right, as it had the power, to 
pass it. The House disagreed to that amendment. 
Well, if the majority of the Senate who attached 
it to the bill are of opinion that a conference with 
the House will lead to some adjustment of the 
question, by which this amendment, or something 
equivalent to it, may be adopted by the House, it 
is very proper for them to urge a conference. It 
is very fair, quite parliamentary, aud there is not 
a word to be said against it. But my position is 
that of one who voted against the amendment— 
who thinks that it ought not to be attached to this 
bill ; and therefore I naturally vote for the motion 
to get rid of it—that is, “to recede.” 

So much for the parliamentary question. Now, 
there are two or three questions arising in this 
case which I wish to state dispassionately—not to 
argue, but to state. 

he honorable member from Georgia, (Mr. Ber- 
rien,) for whom I have great respect, and with 
whom it is my delight to cultivate personal friend- 
ship, has stated, with great propriety, the impor- 
tance of this question. He has said that it is a 
question interesting to the South and to the North, 
and one which may very well, also, attract the at- 
tention of mankind. He has not stated all this 
too strongly. It is such a question. Without 
doubt, it is a question which may well attract the 
attention of mankind. On the subjects involved 
in this debate, the whole world is not now asleep. 
It is wide awake; and 1 agree with the honorable 
member, that if what is now proposed to be done 
by us who resist this amendment, is, as he sup- 
poses, unjust and injurious to any portion of this 
community, that injustice should be presented to 
the civilized world, and we, who concur in the 
proceeding, ought to submit ourselves to its re- 
buke. Iam glad that the honorable gentleman 
proposes to refer this question to the great tribu- 
nal of Modern Civilization, as well as the great 
tribunal of the American People. It is proper. 
It is a question of magnitude enough—of inter- 
est enough—to all the civilized nations of the 
earth, to call from those who support one side or 
the other a statement of the grounds upon which 
they act. 

Now, I propose to state, as briefly as I can, the 
grounds upon which I proceed, historical and 
constitutional ; and will endeavor to use as few 
words as possibic,; so that I may relicve the Son- 
ate from hearing me at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

In the first place, to view the matter historically : 
this Constitution, founded in 1787, and the Gov- 
ernment under it organized in 1789, does recog- 
nise the .existence of slavery in certain States, 
then existing in the Union; and a particular de- 
scription of slavery. I hope that what I am about 
to say may be received without any supposition 
that I intend the slightest disrespect. But this 
particular description of slavery does not, I be- 
lieve, now exist in Europe, nor in any other civil- 
ized portions of the habitable globe. It is not a 
Predial Slavery. It is not analogous to the case 
of the Predial Slaves, or Slaves glebe adscripti of 
Russia, or Hungary, or other States. It is a pe- 
culiar system of personal slavery, by which the 
person who is called aslave is transferable as a 
chattel, from hand to hand. -I speak of this as a 
fact. And that is the fact; and I will say fur- 
ther—perhaps other gentlemen may remember 
the instances—that although slavery, as a system 
of servitude attached to the earth, existed in va- 
rious countries of Europe, I am not at the pres- 
ent moment aware of any place on the globe in 
which this property of man in a human being as 
a slave, transferable as a chattel, exists, except in 

certain States of this Union and the West India 
Islands. Now, that existed at the formation of 
this Constitution, and the’framers of that instru- 
ment, and those who adopted it, agreed that, as 
far as it existed, it should not be disturbed or in- 
terfered with by the new General Government. 
There is no doubt of that. 

The Constitution of the United States recog- 
nises it as an existing fact—an existing relation 
between the inhabitants of the Southern States. 
I do not call it an “ institution,” because that term 
is not applicable to it; for that seems to imply a 
voluntary establishment. I have been here so 
long, that when I first came here it was matter of 
reproach to England, the mother country, that 
slavery had been entailed upon the Colonies 
against their consent ; and that which is now con- 
sidered a cherished “institution,” was then re- 
garded as, I will not say an entailed evi/, but an 
entailment on the Colonies, by the policy of the 
mother country, against their wishes. At any 
rate, it stands upon the Constitution. The Con- 
stitution was adopted in 1788, and went into ope- 
ration in 1789. When it was adopted, the state 
of the country was this: Slavery existed in the 
Southern States ; there was a very large extent of 
unoccupied territory—the whole Northwest— 
which it was understood was destined to be form- 
ed into States; and it was then determined that 
no slavery should exist in this territory north- 
west of the Ohio. I gather now, as a matter of 
inference, from the history of the time, and the 
history of the debates, that the prevailing mo- 
tives with the North for agreeing to this recog- 
nition of the existence of Sawaey in the South- 
ern States, and giving a representation to those 
States, founded in part upon their slaves, was 


based on the epppention that. no acquisition of 


territory would be made to form new States:on 
the Southern frontier of this country, either by 
cession or conquest. It is plain that, taking the 
history of the times together, the reason why the 
slave representation was allowed, was, that since 
the Northwest Territory was destined to be free, 
and since nobody looked to any acquisition by 
conquest or cession for the creation of ‘slave 
States at the South, there was an insisting on the 
part of the South to suffer slavery whitre it did 
exist, and to be represented rr 
ciples and provisions of the Constitution, inas- 
much as it was limited by these two considera- 
tions : first, that there was to be no slavery in the 
Territories; and, second, that there was not the 
least anticipation of the acquisition of any new 
territory. And now, sir, I am one who, under- 
standing that to be the purpose of the Constitu- 
“Th te babe yt ple, equally clear, by 
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I understand it, the state of things upon the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States. 
What has happened since? Sir, it has happen- 
ed that, above and beyond: all contemplation or 
expectation of the original framers of the Consti- 
tution, foreign territory has been acquired by ces- 
sion, first from Spain and then from France, on 
our Southern frontier. And what has been the 
result of that? Five slaveholding States have 
been created and added to the Union; bringing 
ten Senators into this body, (I include Texas, 
which I consider in the light of a foreign acquisi- 
tion also ;) and up to this hour in which I address 
you, not one free State has been admitted into 
the Union from all this acquired territory—not 
one! 

Mr. Berrien, (in his seat.) Yes; Iowa. 

Mr. Wessrer. Iowa is not yet in the Union. 
Her Senators are not here. When she comes in, 
there will be one to five—one free State to five 
slave formed out of new Territories. Now, it 
seems strange to me that there should be any com- 
plaint of injustice exercised by the North toward 
the South. Northern votes have been necessary, 
they have been ready, and they have been render- 
ed, to aid the formation of. these five new slave- 
holding States. These are facts; and as the gen- 
tleman from Georgia has very properly put it as 
® cause in which we ought to present ourselves 
before the world for its judgment, let us now see 
how we stand. I do not represent the North. I 
state my own case; and present the matter in that 
light in which [ am willing, as an individual mem- 
ber of Congress, to be judged by civilized hu- 
manity. I say, then, that, according to true his- 
tory, the slaveholding interest in this country 
has not been a disfavored interest; it has not 
been disfavored by the North. The North has 
concurred to bring in these five slaveholding 
States out of newly acquired territory; which ac- 
quisitions were never at all in the contemplation 
of the Convention which formed the Constitution, 
or of the people when they agreed that there 
should be a representation of three-fifths of the 
slaves in the then existing States. 

Mr. President, what is the result of this? We 
stand here now—at least I do, for one—to say, that 
considering that there have been already five new 
slaveholding States formed out of newly acquired 
territory, and one only, at most, non-slaveholding 
State, I do not feel that Iam called on to go far- 
ther; I do not feel the obligation to yield more. 
But our friends of the South say, You deprive us 
of all our rights; we have fought for this-territo- 
ry, and you deny us participation init. Let us 
consider this question as it really is; and since 
the honorable gentleman from Georgia proposes 
to leave the case to the enlightened and impartial 
judgment of mankind, and as I agree with him 
that it isa case proper to be considered by the 
enlightened of mankind, let us consider how 
the matter in truth stands. What is the conse- 
quence? Gentlemen who advocate the case which 
my honorable friend from Georgia with so much 
ability sustains, declare that we invade their 
rights—that we deprive them of a participation 
in the enjoyment of territories acquired by the 
common services and common exertions of all. Is 
this true? How deprived? Of what do we de- 
prive them? Why, they say that we deprive them 
of the privilege of carrying their slaves, as slaves, 
iuto the new Territories. Well, sir, what is the 
amount of that? They say that in this way we 
deprive them of the opportunity of going into this 
acquired territory with their property. Their 
“ property !’—what do they mean by that? We 
certainly do not deprive them of the privilege of 
going into these newly acquired territories with 
all that, in the general estimate of human society, 
in the general and common and universal under- 
standing of mankind, is esteemed property. Not 
at all. The truth is just this: They have in their 
own States peculiar laws, which create property 
in persons. They have a system of local legisla- 
tion on which slavery rests; while everybody 
agrees that it is against natural law, or at least 
against the common understanding which prevails 
as to what is natural law. Iam not going into 
metaphysics, for therein I should encounter the 
honorable member from South Carolina, and we 


the time for the adjournment of Congress. The 
Southern States have peculiar laws, and by those 
laws there is property in slaves. This is purely 
local. The real meaning, then, of Southern gen- 
tlemen, in making this complaint, is, that they 
cannot go intothe Territories of the United States, 
carrying with them their own peculiar local law— 
a law which creates property in persons. This, 
according to their own statement, is all the ground 
of complaint they have. Now, here, I think, gen- 
tlemen are unjust toward us. How unjust they 
are, others will judge—generations that will come 
after us will judge. It will not be contended that 
this sort of personal slavery exists by general 
law. It exists only by local law. I do not mean 
to deny the validity of that local law where it is 


established ; but I say it is, after all, nothing but 
ocal law. It is nothing more. Ana wherever 
that local law does not extend, property in per- 
sons does not exist. Well, sir, what is now the 
demand on the part of our Sonthern friends? 
They say, “ We will carry our local laws with us 
wherever we go. We insist that Congress does 
us injustice unless it establishes in the Territory 
into which we wish to go our own local law.” 
This demand I, for one, resist, and shall resist. 
It goes upon the idea that there is an inequality, 
unless persons under this local law, and holding 
property by authority of that law, can gointonew 
territory, and there establish that local law, to the 
exclusion of other law. Mr. President, it was a 
maxim of the civil law, that between slavery, and 
freedom, frecdom should always be presumed and 
slavery must always be proved. If any question 
arose as to the status of an individual in Rome, he 
was presumed to be free until he was proved to 
beaslave. So, 1 suppose, is the general law of 
mankind. An individual is to be presumed to be 
free until a law can be produced which creates 
ownership in his person. I do not dispute the 
force and validity of the local law, as I have al- 
ready said ; but, I say, it is a matter to be proved ; 
and therefore, if individuals go iuto any part of 
the earth, it is to be proved that they are not free- 
men, or else the presumption is that they are. 
Now, our friends seem to think that an inequali- 
ty arises from restraining them from going into 
the Territories, unless there be a law provided 
which shall protect their ownership in persons. 
The assertion is, that we create an inequality. Is 
there nothing to be said on the other side in rela- 
tion to inequality ?. Sir, from the date of this Con- 
stitution, and in the councils that formed and es- 
tablished this Constitution, and, I suppose, in all 
men’s judgment since, it is received as a settled 
truth, that slave labor and free labor do not exist 
well together. I have before me a declaration of 
Mr. Mason, in the Convention that formed the 
Capstitution, to that effect. He rays that the ob- 
jection to slave labor is, that it puts free white 
labor in disrepute; that it makes labor to be re- 
garded as derogatory to the character of the free 
white man, and that he despises to work—to use 
his expression—where slaves are employed. This 
is matter of great interest to the free States—if 
it be true, as to a great extent it certainly is, that 
wherever slave labor prevails, free white labor is 
excluded or discouraged. I agree, that slave la- 
bor does not necessarily exclude free labor total- 
ly. There is free white labor in Virginia, Ten- 
nessee, and other States. But it necessarily loses 
something of its respectability, by the side of, and 
when associated with, slave labor. Wherever 
labor is mainly performed by slaves, it. is re- 
garded as degrading to freemen. The free men 
of the North, therefore, have a‘deep interest to 
keep labor free, exclusively free, in the new Ter- 
ritories. 

. But, sir, Jet us look farther into this alleged 
inequality. There is no pretence that Southern 
people may not go into territory which shall be 
subject to the Ordinance of 1787. The only re- 
straint is, that they shall not carry slaves thither, 
and continue that relation. They say this shuts 
them altogether out. Why, sir, there can be 
nothing more inaccurate in point of fact than this. 
I understand that one-half the people who settled 
Mlinois are people, or the descendants of people, 
who come from the Southern States. And I sup- 
pose that one-third of the people of Ohio are those, 
or the descendants of those, who emigrated from 
the South ; and I venture to say, that in 

to those two States, they are at this day settled 
by people of Southern origin in as great a propor- 
tion as they are by people of Northern origin, ac- 
cording to the general numbers and propor- 
tion. of people, South and North. There are as 
many people from the South, in proportion to 
the whole people of the South, in those States, as 
there are from the North, in proportion to the 
whole on the.North. There is, then, no ex- 
clusion of Southern people; there is only the exclusion 
of a peculiar local law. Neither in principle nor 
in fact is there any inequality. 

- The question now is, whether it is not compe- 
dutta Congromiintha estadar ake tie cad jet 
discretion, to say that there 
have been five slav States added to this 


Union out of foreign acquisitions, and as yet onl 
one free State, whether, under this boca 
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have Served to slave representation. We have 
yielded thus far; and we have now in the House 
of Reprisentatives twenty persons voting pon 
this very question, and'upon all other questions, 
who are there only in virtue of the representa- 
tion of slaves. 

Let me conclude, therefore, by remarking, that 
while I am willing to present this as presenting 
my own judgment and position, in r to this 
case—and I beg it to be understood that I am 
speaking for no other than myself—and while I 
am willing to present this to the whole world us 
my own justification, I rest on these propositions: 
First. That when this Constitution was adopted, 
nobody looked for any new acquisition of territo- 
ry to be formed into slaveholding States. Second- 
ly. That the- principles of the Constitution pro- 
hibited, and were intended to prohibit, and should 
be construed to prohibit, all interference of the 
General Government with slavery as it existed 
and still exists in the States. And then, that, 
looking to the effect of these new acquisi- 
tions which have in this great degree inured to 
strengthen that interest in the South by the ad- 
dition of these five States, there is nothing unjust, 
nothing of which an honest man can complain, 
if he is intelligent—and I feel there is nothing 
which the civilized world, if they take notice of 
so humble a person as myself, will reproach me 
with, when I say, as I said the other day, that I 
had made up my mind, for one, that, under no cir- 
cumstances, would [ consent to the further exten- 
sion of the area of slavery in the United States, 
or to the further increase of slave representation 
in the House of Representatives. 
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LINES. 


“If a free thought seeks expression 
Speuk it boldly, speak it all.” 





Courage, brothers, who for freedom 
With a tireless vigil plod, 

Though ye struggle with a hydra, 
With the red rack, and the rod, 

Keep it blazing in your bosoms— 
There is justice yet with God. 


Courage, brother—truth is mighty 
And prevailing, it is said ; 

As thyself, so love thy neighbor, 
Was not given for the dead, 

And the heaven of the righteous 
Bends alone the humblest head. 


False the record, yet upon it 
Though a sacred seal were laid, 

Which declares that in the image 
Of his Maker man was made, 

With a sonl whose aspirations 
Reach beyond this earthly shade; 


That the earth’s a common mother, 

And he bears his Maker’s furm, 
To be driven by his fellow 

To the mountain and the storm, 
To be hated as a demon, 

To be trampled as a worm. 


Twere a blasphemy ’gainst Heaven, 
On the soul it were a lie ; 

Who believe it bow in worship 
Toa dragon of the sky, 

And the prayers of sach are curses 
At the throne of the Most High. 


We are all but passing pilgrims 
On the dreary way of life, 

With a common goal before us, 
And a wor'd with sorrows rife ; 

And his days are full of trouble, 
Who is freest from the strife. 


- Yet the wealthy and the mighty 
Have a freer, wider span, 
But the title of their station 
Is the selfish heart of man, 
Not the wisdom or the purpose 
Of the great Creator's plan. 


If the instincts of our nature 
We may never lightly heed, 

Then the sceptre of the tyrant 
Is as fragile as a reed, 

And we cannot measure freedom 
By a color or a creed; 


But where’er a stricken bondman 
Lifts his face unto the skies, 
With a longing for the heaven 
Which beyond his vision lies, 
Be he African or Moslem, 
We a brother recognise. 


Are we faithful to our teachings ¢ 
Are we honest? are we true? 
All created free and equal— 
Can we ever this construe, 
Toil and sorrow for the many, 
Joy and pleasure for the few? 


Shall our actions be a libel 
On the prompting of the heart? 
Shall our hands inscribe the death doom, 
While our eyes with pity start? 
Sooner may each noble feeling 
Of humanity depart. 


We may bow before a party, 

We may hug the servile chain, 
Bat we cannot curb the free thought 
Fiercely struggling in the brain, 

And the burning indignation 
Which is throbbing in the rein. 


There are times he may be silent, : 
For a moment we may hush 

The free thought which seeks expression 
Lest too blindly it may rush ; 

And the rising of the feslings 
Oft ’tis policy to erush. 


Yet no eoward fear impels it, 
But a sense of need and right, 
As the sun withholds its glory 
From the shadows of the night, 
And the tender visioned infant 
Cannot bear too strong a light. 


But the stern and earnest purpose, 
Sleeping silent in the soul, 
But awaits the tempest’s bidding, 
Like a surging sea to roll— 
For the lightning of its power 
To flash on from pole to pole. 
Courage, brothers, then, for freedom 
* Who with tireless vigil plod, 
Though ye struggle with a hydra, 
With the red rack, and the rod, 
Keep it blazing in yonr bozoms— 
There is justice yet with God. 
C.J, Suir. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 1848. 
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AN APPEAL. 


Mr. Epiror: Will you admit to the columns 
of the National Era the enclosed, accompanied 
with the request that the conductors of the press, 
Anti-Slavery, secular, and religious, will have the 
kindness to copy in their respective journals, and 
thus oblige Many Thousands of the 

Friends of Human Freedom. 


AN APPEAL TO THE WOMEN OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The following brief appeal is presented to the 
women of our country, because we believe they 
are called upon at this crisis to stand by their 
fathers, husbands, sons, and brothers, in the great 
contest for human rights which is beginning to 
be waged in the length and breadth of the land. 
Where despotism prevails, woman is always the 
greatest sufferer. The system of oppression 
which has been tolerated in our country, despite 
its boasted republicanism and democracy, while it 
has robbed God’s image of every attribute that 
dignifies and ennobles man, and has sunk him to 
the lowest depths of ignorance, degradation, and 
wretchedness, nevertheless has found in this low- 
est deep a lower deep—and there it has plunged 
woman, bereft of every right, of every hope, of 
every source of happiness. If ever woman was 
called upon to feel and act, it is in view of these 
her wretched sisters—more than a million and a 
half of whom are thus to-day enslaved. But, 
dreadful as this system of oppression, this Mo- 
loch of modern times, has ever been, it has re- 
cently assumed a still more baleful aspect. Not 
content with victims of‘a colored skin, and with 
having reduced the white laborer within its precincts 
to almost as low an estate, it would lay its insa- 
tiate grasp upon soil 
“ Where yet has breathed no castled lord or cabined slave,” 
and thus compel our enterprising yeomanry to 
labor beside the slave, and partake of his degra- 
dation. The question therefore is no longer, sim- 
_ply, whether the remote descendants of Afric’s 
race shall be entitled to the rights and privileges 
of freemen—it is not, only, whether an institution 
shall continue to exist in our midst, which is a 
foul blot on our escutcheon, and a libel upon the 
name of our Republic—but shall we ourselves be 
free? Shall the air of our mountains and our prai- 
ries, that hitherto has borne only the songs of the 
wild bird, the ring and echo of the pioneer’s axe, 
and the busy hum of free labor, be burdened 
with the groan of the slave, the crack of the lash 
falling on woman’s back, the mother’s wail as 
her infant is. torn from her embrace, the hus- 
band’s muttered curse as he sees with fettered 
limb the wife of his bosom made the victim of 
lust? In a word, shall our institutions be such 
that all can live and labor, and rise in the scale of 
being, free'as the human will, and noble as free? 
But what, it may be asked, can woman do? It 
does not belong to her to sway the sceptre of 
Government—to raise her voice in eloquent ap- 
peal, until hearts and wills are moved as bending 
reeds before the sweeping winds. She may not 
even go to the ballot-box, and deposite that 

, “which falls as still 
As snow-flakes fall upon the sod, 


But executes the freeman’s will 
As lightning does the will of God.” 


But this sh can do—record her name io silent 
appeal to those who do bear rule, in whose hauus 
are the reins of Government, and, under God, 
the destinies of the nation. And will not the 
tatictane of woman’s heart, in pcan eq 
wal » her own interests, so sacred and so J 

t us breathed forth, tell cpon the ear of freemen ? 
We believe there are none so base but will do. it 
reverence. Need we to womans for her 
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her youth, happy and secure in his and 
protection, pin whom every tendril of ber 
eart has entwined, remember the wives who 

with their husbands are subject to the will of a 
being like themselves, and, thus unshielded, are 
made victims of tho chleat outrage with none to 
resent their wrongs. Let every © ild, happy in 
the love of parents who delight to labor for their 
support and education, whose hopes are high of 
possessing a well-stored mind, and of being able 
to walk in the paths of science amid the light of 
more worlds than one, remember the little slave 
girl and boy, who may not have one gleam of 
knowledge to cheer their midnight darkness. Let 
the Christian, sustained and soothed by an un- 
faltering trust in high Heaven, think of those 

“ With broken heart, and clouded mind, 

Whereon no human mercies fall,” 
And still more to be deplored— 

“To whom the living word 

Of light and love is never given; 


Whose ears have never bh 3 
The promise and the hope of Heaven. 


And let each and all feel deeply that obedience 
to the- command, “ Remember those that are in 
bonds, as bound with them,” requires personal ac- 
tion, and, thus feeling, combine their efforts once 
again in obtaining signatures to the following pe- 
tition. This form of petition was prepared and 

resented for consideration at a Liberty meeting 

eld in New York city, July 4th, at which time, 
by vote of this meeting, a committee of ladies was 
appointed to take measures to secure for it an 
extensive circulation, and a list, embracing the 
names of every woman who can be persuaded to 
offer a prayer for human freedom. 

4 PETITION. 
To the honorable the Senate of the United States and 
House of Representatives : 

Your petitioners, women of America, whose 
names-are hereunto subscribed, constrained by 
the love of humanity, address you in behalf of 
the claims of a million and a half of their sex, 
who are afforded no legal protection for the 
heart’s dearest ties, or woman’s “sacred honor,” 
but with their husbands, sons, and brothers, are 
the doomed victims of a system that dwarfs the 
intellect, degrades the morals, and debases the 
entire being. 

Believing that they are solemnly bound to 
“pemember those that are in bonds, as bound 
with them,” and believing that in this age of light, 
while the great principles of Liberty are animating 
the nations, that the Government of these United 
States, this “ Model Republic,” should use all its 
constitutional power to eradicate, within its own 
bounds, an evil which is being repudiated by 
the civilized world as its direst curse, they are 
constrained respectfully and earnestly to pray 
your honorable body at once to devise such meas- 
ures as may come legitimately within their prov. 
ince, both to prevent the farther extension of 
American Slavery, and to withdraw the protec- 
tion and coutenance hitherto afforded by our 
Government and flag to the American Slave 
Trade, and to suppress Slavery effectually in 
those sections over which Congress has competent 
jurisdiction. And your petitioners will ever 
pray. 

The committee above named have addressed 
letters to several Members of Congress, soliciting 
the privilege of forwarding documents to their 
address, and their aid in presenting the petitions 
when collected. The following gentlemen have 
consented to take charge of such petitions: Hon. 
John P. Hale, Amos Tuck, M. C., J. C. Palfrey, 
M.C. The committee now request all who can 
do so to transcribe the above petition, obtain as 
many signatures as practicable in their respective 
localities, then enclose them in strong wrappers, 
and forward them to Washington, directed to 
either of the above gentlemen immediately after 
the opening of the next Congress. By comply- 
ing with this request, concert of action may be 
secured, and perhaps much good effected. Be that 
as it may, those who engage in this service “ heart- 
ily, as unto the Lord,’ may hear from his blessed 
voice, in the day of reckoning, “She hath done 
what she could !” 

—o——- 
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SLAVERY AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


The speeches of Southern Senators, as they 
come in the public papers, tend to remind one 
of children indulged by their parents with pic- 
nics, and every delicacy they desire, till they he- 
come petulant at the least intimation of an intent 
to withhold such indulgences. ‘There may be 
some similarity in the cause, as well as in the re- 
sult. The slaveholders have been indulged in 
everything they wanted of Government, that 
would suppoft and extend slavery, till they claim 
these indulgences to be matters of right. One 
Senator is reported to have said in argument, and 
that with vehemence, if not -vith petulance, “ we 
are a doomed minority.” He seems to observe 
that sume OF the~people of the North «+o wekin 
up, as if they had somé notion of throwing off o 
themselves the burdens of Slavery. This he could 
not patiently bear. But why should he complain? 
Which is worst—a doomed minority or a doomed 
majority? The people of the North have been a 
doomed majority these many years. They have 
been doomed to be governed by a slaveholding 
minority ; and this has continued quite long 
enough. The gentleman ought not to be very 
rabid about it, if this majority should awake, and 
find themselves alive, and show some resolution to 
have their turn in regulating the affairs of Gov- 
ernment. , 

Again: the slaveholders claim that the Consti- 
tution of the United States is a guaranty to their 
right to enjoy and continue their system of sla- 
very. And they have affirmed this over and over, 
till it is possible some of them begin to believe it ; 
begin to believe the expressions in the Constitu- 
tion, “to establish justice, and secure the blessings 
of liberty,” mean the same as would the expres- 
sions, “ to establish injustice and oppression, and 
deprive a portion of the inhabitants of all the 
blessings of liperty.” I am not unwilling that the 
slaveholders Should enjoy all that the Constitu- 
tion fairly gives them, in support of their domes- 
tic institutions. And it certainly holds out to 
them a very strong inducement to prolong the ex- 
istence of Slavery, and increase the number of 
slaves, so long as they can prevent Government 
from supplying their Treasury by direct taxa- 
tion. It holds out to them the direct proposition, 
that, so long as they will continue slavery, five 
of their slaves shall count as three freemen, in 
securing to them their portion of Representatives 
in Congress, and the nnmber of their electoral 
votes for President and Vice President. I am 
inclined to think that this is all the support of 
slavery that can fairly be found in the Constitu- 
tion. And this comes by construction, involving 
a degree of absurdity, The expression is, “ three- 
fifths of all other persons.” Now, the word “ per- 
sons” seems not very applicable to slaves—since 
the laws, which make them slaves, destroy their 
personality, and render them goods and chattels. 
Beings, that appear like persons, would be a more 
pertinent expression, if slaves were intended. 
But the previous expression, “ free persons,” &c., 
includes everything of human appearance, except 
slaves. Hence, we may as well admit, that slaves 
were intended. And the slave interest receives 
an immense support from this part of the Consti- 
tution, and this construction of it, in twenty or 
more Representatives in Congress, and the like 
number of electoral votes for President and Vice 
President of the United States. 

While anything beyond this is claimed as now 
existing, in support of Slavery, we ought to ex- 
amine the Constitution carefully before we yield 
it. Are there any express allegations in the Con- 
stitution on which to pregicate any further claim ? 
Oh,no! The word slave is not there. The word 
slavery is not there. But it is contended that 
there are expressions in the Constitution, which 
we know, historically, that the framers of the 
Constitution intended should be nes to slaves, 
and to slavery. In deciding upon the correctness 
of this resort to history, in & case of such impor- 
tance, we must know who are alluded to as the 
framers of the Constitutioa—whether are intend- 
ed those who wrote it, and put it into shape ready 
to be acted upon by the People, or whether the 
People themselves, the real framers of the Com- 
pact, were intended. If the argument means, as 
framers, those merely who prepared the instru- 
ment to be acted upon by the People, the argu- 
ment is wholly fallacious. In construing a deed, 
or any written contract between man and 
the question is not what the writers of the instru- 
ment intended by its expressions, but what did 
the parties to the instrument mean by it? And 
this is always ascertained by what is written in 
the deed or contract. To this, there is no excep- 
tion, unless the deed or contract refers to some 
jor object, and more than one are found, each 
answering the description. This can hardly be 
called an exception to the rule. 

The People are to be considered the framers of 
the Constitution. It was a mere blank, a mere 
nullity, till the People had examined it, and given 
it their sanction, as a compact by which they 
were binding themselves as members of a great 
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one, under the laws of any State. We may just 
as well speak of labor or service being due from 
an ox or a horse to his owner, as from a slave to 
his master. The exercise of brute force over the 
slave, or the ox, or the horse, produces the labor. 
There is no such thing gs indebtedness about it. 
Men may legally bind themselves to labor, and 
owe labor and service. Apprentices may be 
bound, and owe labor and service. Convicts, sen- 
tenced to hard labor, may owe service or labor. 
If these escape into another State, provision is 
made in the Constitution for reclaiming them. 
And these are common cases in all the States; 
and the People must be presumed to have sanc- 
tioned the Constitution as applicable, just as it 
reads, to these common cases, to which it well ap- 
plies, and not to cases of slaves, to whom it cannot 
be applied without a gross perversion of language. 
In any case arising between citizens, in which 
slavery had no connection, this construction of the 
Constitution, and the rule of construction here 
alluded to, would meet the sanction, probably, of 
all judicial tribunals. But slavery is the essence 
of despotic power, and requires every instrument 
to be construed in a manner congenial to that 
despotism. In Mr. Senator Butler’s report on the 
Kentucky resolutions, on page 12, instead of tell- 
ing what the Constitution ought to be, or how it 
should be construed, he uses this positive lan- 


guage: 

“The Constitution is explicit, that a slave, es- 
caping into a non-slaveholding State, shall not be 
discharged from service or labor, but shall be de- 
livered up, on the claim of the party to whom 
such labor may be due.” 

This is a legislative assertion, but it deserves 
rebuke, for the word slave is not in the Constitu- 
tion, nor any circumlocution that, of itself, neces- 
sarily means a slave. 

The object of the Senator’s report seems to be, 
to justify the act of Congress of February 12, 
1793, for reclaiming fugitive slaves, and obtain 
additional and more stringent laws to secure such 
retlamation. That law, already, pretends to au- 
thorize the owner of a slave, or his agent, to seize 
his slave ina free State, without requiring any 
warrant for that purpose, and carry him before a 
magistrate, &c.; but it imposes on him no penalty, 
if he carries such slave off into slavery without 
taking him before a magistrate. Would not the 
Senator have done well to have correctly cited 
such portion of the Constitution as would justify 
such a proceeding. Probably the most appropri- 
ate provisions for that purpose, of any in the Con- 
stitution, are the following, to wit : In articles“th, 
5th, and 7th, of the amendments—“ The right of 
the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonable searches 
and seizures, shall not be violated ; and no war- 
rant shall issue but upon probable cause, support- 
ed by oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
scribing the place to be searched, and the person 
or thing to be seized.” In article 34—“ No per- 
son shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law.” 

It is truly to be desired, that, before Congress 
undertakes to authorize any additional aggres- 
sions upon the independent free States, in search 
of fugitive slaves, they should well examine all 
those parts of the Constitution that favor the in- 
dependence of the States and the rights of indi- 
vidual persons, and regard in particular that par- 
agraph of the Constitution which marks the dis- 
tinction between the rights of colored people and 
white people. 

In conclusion, I observe, that whatever implica- 
tions ever existed in the Constitution in favor of 
the institution of slavery, or whatever of that 
character can now be dug out of history or tradi- 
tion, all should be met with the well-known fact, 
registered even in school books, that there exist- 
ed an opinion and expectation, well warranted by 
the scenes and results of the Revolution, that sla- 
very would cease, in all the States, soon after the 
prohibition of the foreign slave trade, in 1808, or, 
at all events, about as soon as it died away in the 
Northern States. Men tor. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


What the Southern press says on the subject of 
slavery it means to maintain. What the North- 
ern press says, it may maintain, if circumstances 
favor. This is the difference; and so numerous 
are the illustrations of it, that we find it always 
safe to calculate upon the non-fulfilment of the 
pledges of the latter. . 

August 17, 1847, the Cincinnati Gazette, the 
leading Whig paper in Ohio, taking up Mr. Cal- 
houn’s declaration that the question of slavery 
must be met, &c., thus blew its blast: 

“The truth is, it is the first clear, distinct, and 
echoing bugle-blast from the South, giving notice 
to the North that, for the struggle which it is ev- 
ident must take place upon the question of rx- 
TENDING the territory % slaxery, shea is now ready 
Let thé bugics or tie North send back the sound ! 
Let the hills and valleys of Freedom echo the 
blast! Delay is not wanted South, and it will 
not be asked for North. Let the onset come from 
those who so proudly make the issue, and it will 
be met.” 

The onset has come—the North is struggling, 
though with divided strength—and where is the 
Gazette? Supporting General Taylor. 
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UNION LITERARY INSTITUTE, 


A MANUAL LABOR INSTITUTION, ESTABLISHED ESPE- 
CIALLY FOR COLORED YOUTH. 


This institution is located in Randolph county, 
Indiana, about ninety miles from Cincinnati, and 
twenty miles north of Richmond, Wayne county, 
Indiana. Two hundred acres of good land belong 
to the institution, and a boarding-house sufficient 
for forty students of both sexes, and a large and 
commodious seminary building, have been erected 
on the premises. The school has been in success- 
ful operation since June, 1846, under the charge 
of Rev. Ebenezer Tucker, who was educated at 
Oberlin, Ohio. It is situated in a colored settle- 
ment of nearly three hundred persons, most of 
whom are owners of land. As stated above, it is 
intended especially for colored youth of both sexes, and 
the greater number of the pupils have been such, 
though persons of all complexions are freely ad- 
mitted, and about one-fourth of the number have 
been whites. Two of the five trustees and four of 
the thirteen managers of the institute are colored 
persons. 

Terms of tuition for the summer session of four 
and a half months, which commenced on the 12th 
of April last, as follows: Ordinary branches, $3 
per session; philosophy, algebra, and physiology, 
$4 per session; chemistry, geometry, surveying, 
Latin, Greek, &c., $6 per session. 

The winter session of four and a half months 
will commence about the middle of October. 
Terms the same as for the summer session. 

The institution was chartered asa collegiate 
institute by the Legislature of Indiana, at their 
late session. It is under the control of a board of 
thirteen managers, of different religious denomi- 
nations. 

Any information cheerfully furnished, or appli- 
cations for admission promptly attended to, upon 
addressing the Principal, Spartansburg Post Of- 
fice, Randolph county, Indiana, or David Will- 
cutts, President of the Board of Managers, New 
Garden, Wayne county, Indiana. 

Exenezer Tucker, 
Principal U. L. Institute. 








FREE PRODUCE STORE. 
EW GOODS,— GENERAL REDUCTION IN 
PRICES.—Just received— 
Fine 4-4 Prints, various styles. 
New styles of Prints of medium quality, usual width. 
Fine and wide Paper Muslins; alse colored Cambrics. 
Curtain Calico, superior fine Chintz Umbrellas, Oi! Cloths. 
Satinets, goud and cheap ; also on hahd, mostly at reduced 
prices, Ginghams, varions qualities and styles. 
Fine and heavy Shirting, Sheeting, and Pillow Muslins, 
Striped Cambrics, fine 6-4 Plaid Muslin. 
Mas!in de Lain, plain and neatly figured, all wool. 
Linens, warranted free from cotton. 
Flannels, 4-4, good, and price low ; Canton Flannels, white 
and colored. 
Table Diaper and Cloths, of different styles. 
Apron and Furniture Cheek, Cotton Handkerchiefs. 
Cotton twilled Pantaloon Stuffs; also, Linen Drilling, &e. 
Long and Half Hose, fine and heavy. 
Knitting Cotten, various numbers, bleached, brown, and 


colored. 
Wadding, white and colored Cotton Laps. 


ALSO 

Refined Loaf, Crushed, and Pulverized Sugar. 

Brown Sugar, good quality, of various eB. 
The whole stock exclusively Fraz Lazor Goons, to which 
the subscriber would invite the attention of Country Mer- 
chants, as well as his friends and the public generally. 
Much pains are taken by the managers of the Free Pro- 
duce Association to assist the subscriber to enlarge the as- 
sortment from time to time. 

GEORGE W. TAYLOR, 
N. W. corner Fifth and 

34 mo. 23.—3m Philadelphia. 


LAW OFFICE, CHIcaGo. 
ALVIN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor, Hie od 
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WATER CURE. 
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necessary baths for undergoing a successful treatment. 
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joined by Dr. Mason, Fellow of the Royal Coll 


ngland. 
able to invalids as the system will admit of. 
their own nurses ; board can be had for them in the Estab- 


len blankets—six goarse towels—either three comfortables 
or a light feather bed—likewise, an old linen and flanne 
sheet, for bandages—and one injection instrument. 


Liver, Sple'u, and Kidneys; Dyspepsia; Asthma; Rheum- 
atism, acute and chronic; Sciatica and Lumbago ; Gonor- 


the Stomach and Bowels; Spinal Affections ; Chronic Dys- 

entery, or Diarrhcea; Tettter, Ringworm, Scald Head, &c. 

Female Dis , a8 Prolapsus Uteri,or bearing down of the 

Womb; exorssive, painful, and obstructed Menstruation. 
Feb. 3.—6m 


GLENHAVEN WATER CURE. 


HIS new and commodious establishment for the treat- 
ment, by Water, of Disease, is open to receive Patients. 
It is situated at the head of Skantateles Lake, ten miles 
north of Homer, and two and a half miles from the vil age of 
Scott, in the State of New York The house is large, com- 
modious, and newly built, The springs are four in number, 
three of which rise on the mountain, on the west side of the 
Lake, six hundred feet above its level. They are pure, soft, 
very cold, and abundant. The scenery is very romantic, and 
the situation, for the invalid, delightfully inviting. Dr. S. 
O. Gleason and lady have charge of the medical department, 
and will give their attention exclusively to those seeking 
health at the “Cure.” James C. Jackson and wife take 
charge of the busingss and home department; ani all letters 
having reference to busi , or to admission, should be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Jackson, and the postage paid, when they will 
receive due attention. A general supervision of the means 
of comfort and the welfare of the patients is in the hands of 
a young lady who has been greatly benefited under the hy- 
dropathic treatment. We can accommodate nicely, for the 
winter, some fifteen or twenty patients. Our sitting room 
and dining hall are spacious, and front the Lake. Those 
wishing to try the Water treatment had better apply with- 
out delay, as in most cases winter treatment is equally suc- 
cessfnl with summer treatment, and in many cases greatly 
superior as a means of cure; and an early ay plication will 

secure the best opportunities for location as regards rooms. 
Txgrms.—Five dollars per week, payable weekly. Patients 
wishing fire other than in the sitting room, can have one in 
their rooms, but will be charged each one dollar per week 
extra. Those wishing to sccupy r«oms singly, and have fire 
in them, will pay ten dollars per week, payable weekly. 
Washing and ironing in the institution, fifty cents per duzen 
pieces. Each patient must bave one linen sheet a yard and 
a half square, two woollen blankets, three cotton comforta- 

bles, four towels, and old linen for bandages. 
JACKSON, GLEASON, & CO. 
Glenhaven, December 1, 1847. April 6. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE CAMPAIGNER. 

Ts first number of the above will be issued on Friday, 
June ®, 1848, and be published regularly every week 

until after the election. 

It will be printed on a double medium sheet, in brevier and 

nonpariel type, and furnished to subscribers at the following 

rates: 














One copy - - - . - - - $0.50 
Five copies to one address - . - - 2.00 
Ten copies to one address’ - - . - 3.50 
Twentycopiestooneaddress- - - = 5.00 


The object of the paper is to accomplish the greatest pos- 
sible good dnring the campaign. The matter will be mostly 
original, made up of correspondence, public documents, pro- 
ceedings of meetings, &c., with enough of editorial to give it 
interest. 

It is the design of the publisher to make it such a paper as 
is needed in the presen: crisis. lts motto will be, “ Noleague 
with slaveholding interests,” 

The election of JOHN P. HALE to the office of the Chief 
Magistracy, and LEICESTER KING to preside over that 
pro-slavery body, the United States Senate, will be its prin- 
cipalaim. To accomplish this, we shall spare no exertion, 
nor leave any facts unpublished which would hasten it. 

We must have five thousand subscribers in Ohio alone, and 
as —— in Indiana, in order to do the good we antici- 
pate. t no man who has the of the slave at heart 
neglect to send us a few names. e want them to come in 
by twenties, forties, and fitties. 

Address, post paid, H. H. SPERRY, 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


N. B.—No paper sent without the money in advance. 
June 22. 





HERALD OF TRUTH. 
PROSPECTUS OF THE FOURTH VOLUME, 
HE Herald was commenced for a free publication. This 
merit it has maintained to the present time ; no one can 
say he has been unable to get his views communicated 
throngh its pages, in consequence of their opposition to those 
of its conductor. In this, the Herald is a true type of West- 
ern spirit, which is embodied in the lines of a Western 
Poet— 
“Tf a free thought seek expression, 
Speak it boldly—speak it all.” 
Yes, my brother, of whatever name, creed, or party, you 
can spexk freely here. Here is one place for you, where the 
air does not savor uf any rankly intolerant odor, and where 


mondoce not attempt to internose between you and veur 
Creator. Who dares say he is true, and his brother 18 ‘alge ¢ 


God is the only judge! 

If you have any proposition for meliorating the social con- 
dition of mankind, come and give it utterance. Fourierists, 
Communists, Icarians, and Utopians, come here and we will 
do you good, 

If you bave any new or old religious views to present, 
come also—no one is excluded. 

If you have any political doctrine to advocate in a manly 
way, come along, and yon shall be heard—Whig, Democrat, 
or Liberty man—no matter who 

There is only one condition—that is, brevity and perspi- 
cuity of style—with this, all can be heard. 

Who, then, wishes to hear all, and judge between them? 
Let him seek the Herald of Truth. Who would do away with 
all parties and sects? Let him cherish the spirit of the 
Herald, and all will melt into one benevolent brotherhood. 
Who sympathises strongly with his fellow beings, and would 
confer with those who are toiling for human good! Let him 
join and encourage us in the work of humanredemption. The 
'Hera’'d shall be a link to bind all parties. 

The saving power of a trne education should not be over- 
looked ; for, after all, no good can be hoped for man, unless 
it be sought inthe fuller, truer development of the human 
mind. Mind is above all, and must be prepared for greater 
happiness before it can enjoy it. Education is the equalizer 
of man, the destroyer of arist \cracy, selfishness, and monor- 
oly. The people must therefore be educated, and the Herald 
cannot overlook this great interest. 

A benevolent, religious Faith, a lively and cheerful Phi- 
losophy, and an elevating Literature, shall charactvrize this 
periodical. Science and Art sball also be represented. 

The Herald of Truth is published mont bly in Cincinnati— 
each number containing 80 octavo pages, making two volumes 
per year of 480 pageseach. Terms: single copy, $2.50; four 
copies for $9; six copies fur $12; ten copies for $16; and 
twelve copies for $'8. 

Papers eepying this Prospectus a few times will receive 
the work. L. A. HINE, Editor. 
Cincinnati, June, 1848. July 6.—3t 


THE MASSACHUSETTS QUARTERLY REVIEW 
“eye centn og on the Ist of December, 1847, to be con- 
tinued on the Ist of March, June, and September. 
It will be devoted to the interest of no Party or Class, but 
its conductors will endeavor to present an open and fair field 
fur the notice and discussion of matters pertaining to Philos- 
ophy, Literature, Politics, Religion, and Humanity. 
The Review will be conducted by R. W. Emerson, Theo- 
dore Parker, and J. Elliot Cabot, assisted by several other 
gentlemen. 
Each number will contain about 125 pages, at the price of 
$3 a year, in advance. 
Contents for June, 1848.—Legal Basis of American Sla- 
very, Swedenborg as a Theologian, Causes and Prevention of 
Idiocy, John Quincy Adams, Short Reviews and Notices. 

Communications, subscriptions, &c., should be addressed 
to the Publishers, CGOLIDGE & WILEY, 

; 12 Water street, Boston, 
O¢Single numbers for sale at the Bookstores generally. 
June 15.—im 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0O. 


A how pe! B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counsellor 
at Law, Columbus, Ohio. Office up stairs in Heren- 
ome Building, between Amerivan Hotel and Nail House. 


with the profession, of all kinds,pune- 
tually attended to tm Jan 98. 











GODEY'S 
ADY'S BOOK AND FAMILY MAGAZINE.—The old- 
est Magazine in the United States; contains monthly 
sixty pages of reading matter, by the first writers in the 
country, twelve more than the New York magazines. Two 
splendid steel engravings, an undeniable authentic colored 
monthly fashion plate, model cottages and churches, crotchet 
work and other matters for the ladies, all illustrated and well 
pn ee &e. 
rice for one year, which includes the Lady’s Dollar News- 
paper, making three publications in one month, $3; two cop- 
es without the Lady’s Dollar Newspaper, $5; five copies, 
with one to the person sending the club, $10; eight copies, 
$15; twelve copies, $20. 
A specimen of either the Lady’s Book or the Lady’s Dollar 





* 


ROWNSVILLE WATER-CURE ESTABLISHMENT, 
Fayette County, Pennsylvania.—The friends of Hy- 
b' eral, are respectfully inform- 


has n 
The build ng is. 70 feet by 30, two stories high, and will | lishers of 
comfortahly accommodate 25 patients—every room is well 
The sleeping, bathing, and 
dressing-rooms, for ladies, are aa entirely separatod from 
the gentlemen, as if in different buildings ; alsosep- 
The bathing rooms are furnished with all the 


Numerous pure soft-water spring#eurround the Establish- 
ment; pleasant and retired walks among the neighboring 
hills are Abundant, and the exertion of reaching the summits 
is amply repaid by the beautiful views over @ most pictur. 


t. Baelz, the proprietor, who resides in the Establish- 
ment, has had several years’ ex: eri¢ nce in this popular mode 
of practice, and, early in the ensuing summer, aged be 
0! ur 
eons, London, who is now visiting the best establishment ip 

d 


¢ Establishment has been so far well patronized, and 
no pains will he spared to make it as comfortable and agree- 


The terms are as follows: For patients, $6 per week, tobe 
paid weekly. Very feeble patients are required to bring 


lishment, at $2 per week. Each patient is required to bring 
the following articles—two linen or cotton sheets—two wool- 


The following diseases are successfully treated, and a cure 
effected, if there be no disorganization of the parts, or the 
disease of too long standing: Fevers; Intermitting Fevers, } 
or Ague; Inflammation of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels, | ring 


rheea; primary and secondary Syphilis ; Scrofula; Nervous 


VOL. TL. 


ANTI-SLAVERY PUBLICATIONS. 


C= TRAL AGENCY for the sgle of Anti-Slavery Publi. 
cations, No. 61 Join street. York.—The subseri- 
ber, as my of thr, Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, would inform the friends 
of the cause that he has made arrangements with the pub- 
standard works on American Slavery, whereby he 
will be enabled to keep on hand, for sale at wholesale and re- 
tail, a full supply of the Anti-Slavery literature of this coun. 
try. Therecan be no doubt, that if the Truru, as it has been 
Pset forth by the advocates of emancipation, can be brought 
before the minds of our fellow-citizens, the most satisfactory 
resnits will be produced; and it is earnestly hoped that the 
facilities afforded by the establishment of this new Anti-Sla- 
very Depository will be suitably appreciated and improved, 

It is not deemed best to comprise in this advertisement a 
complete catalogue of the Bouks, Pamphlets, Tracts, Engray. 
ings, &c.,now on hand. It may, however, be well to say 
bos —— a large assortment of Publication’ may be found 

ng: 

Letters addressed to Professor Stowe ani Dr. Bacon, by 
Rev. A. A. Phelps; Life, Travels, and Opinions of Benjamin 
Landy; Slavery Examined in the Light of the Bible, by 
Dr. Brisbane ; Memoir of the Martyr, Charles T. Torrey ; 
Slavery Condemned by Christianity, by Dr. Thompron, of 
Edinburgh; Inquiry into the Scriptural Views of Slavery 
by Rey. A. Barnes ; Voices of Ffeedom, by Whittier, fourth 
and complete edition; Liberty Minstrel, by George W 
Clarke, seventh edition; Grosvenor’s Keview of Puller and 
Wayland’s Discussion; Home, written in prison, by Charles 
T. Torrey Narratives of Lewis and Milton Clarke, Frede- 
rick Douglass, and William Brown; Memoirs of Archy 
Moore; Sumner’s Lecture on White Slavery in the Barbary 
States; S. P. Chase’s Argument in the Van Zandt Case 
Spooner’s Unconstitutionslity of Slavery; Spooner Review. 
ed, by Wendell Phillips, Esq. ; Goodell’s Constitutional Ar- 
gumen ; Alvan Stewart’s Legal Argument; Condensed Bi- 
ble Argument, by a Virginian; Facts for the People, by Lo- 

oody; Picture of Slavery, for Youth, by Jovathan 
Walker; the Church as it is, by Parker Pillsbury; Chris- 
tianity and Slavery, a Review, by William Hague: Gerrit 
Smith on Sectarianism; Winona, the Brown Maid of the 


Diseases; partial Paralysis; Neuralgy; Sick Headache; South ; the Fanatic, (a Yankee Schoolmaster at the South ;) 
Palpitation of the Heart; Hj pochondriasis ; Dropey ; Jaun- Despotism in America, by the author of Archy Moore ; Amer- 
dice ; Habitual Costiveness ; Delirium Trefens; pasms of | ican Slavery as it is, by Theodore D. Weld; Life and Wri- 


tings of James G. Birney; Keproof of the American Church, 
by the Bishop of Oxford ; the American Church the Bulwark 
of American Slavery; Slavery and the Slaveholders’ Reli- 
gion, by Brooke; the Legion of Liberty, second division; a 
variety of Anti-Slavery Tracts, Eugravings, Handbills, En- 
velopes, &c. 

It is poor pean | hoped that no friend of Human Rights, on 
a visit to New York, will think of leaving the city without 
supplying himselt with a quantity of our Publications. Orders 
from all parts of tbe country, enclosing the cash, and specify- 
ing how the parcel may be sent, will be promptly attended 
to. by WILLIAM HARNED, 
Feb 3. Pablishing Agent, No. 61 Jchn street. 


FANOY PAINTING, ETC, 


INDOW SHADES.—Grorew Fayaux has removed 

his Painting Rooms to the southeast corner of South 
and Baltimore streets, Baltimore, where he will continue to 
receive orders for painting the fashionable Transparent 
Window Shades, which have had so much preference to any 
other Blind since their introduction into this country from 
Europe. In addition to the Window Shades, he will also 
continue the Decoration of Stores and Halls. Signs lettered, 
Banners and Flags for Military and Fire Companies, &c. He 
respectfully solicits a share of patronage from those who may 
be desi of obtaining any article in his line. We have a 
stock of Window Shades, of the latest style, from $1 to $25 
per pair. April 22. 











UNCONSTITUTIONALITY OF SLAVERY, 
Y LYSANDER SPOONER. Parts Ist and 2d. Publish- 
ed by Bela Marsh, 25 Cornhill, Boston; and for sale, at 
the publisher’s prices, at the Depository of the American and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, New York. Price, 25 cents 
each part, or 50 cents bound together. 
WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
61 Jobn street. 


THE CHEAPEST ANTI-SLAVERY TRACT YET 
PUBLISHED, 
HE ADDRESS OF THE SOUTHERN AND WEST- 
ERN LIBERTY CONVENTION, held at Cincinnati, 
June llth and 12th, 1845, to the People of the United States : 
with notes, by a citizen of Pennsylvania. A pamphlet, con- 
taining 15 closely printed octavo pages of facts and statistics 
showing the effects of Southern Slavery on the interests o 
this country ; on fine paper and handsome type, and sold at 
the exceedingly low rate of ten dollars per thousand, or one 
dollar per hundred! 

Orders, post paid, enclosing the money, and addressed to 
the subscriber, will be promptly executed ; the order should 
state distinctly by what mode of conveyance they are to be 
sent. WILLIAM HARNED, 

March 30. 61 Jobn street. New York. 


TEMPERANCE HOUSE. 
yey HOTEL—On strict Temperance principles, No. 
142 and 144 Broadway, New York ; by 
May6.—tf ~ 3. LELAND MOORK 





August 10.—lam 








NO FELLOWSHIP WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
A SCRIPTURAL ARGUMENT in favor of withdrawing 
fellowship from Churches and Ecclesiastical Bodies tol- 
erating Slaveholding among them, by Rev. Silas McKeen, 
of Bradford, Vermont, is the title of a tract of 40 pages, just 
published by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, and for sale at their Depository in New York. Price— 
$2.50 a hundred; single copy, 3 cents. 
“WILLIAM HARNED, Agent, 
April 20. 61 John street, New York. 








LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, 

OF The Publishers of the Living Age anuex a Prospectus 
of that work, and solicit to it the attention of the readers of 
the National Era. Those who wish to accomplish much in 
their generation must take a large view of what is passing 
around them—they must luok over the whole of the age they 
live in. 

PROSPECTUS. 

O&¢F This work is conducted in the spirit of Littell’s Ma- 
seum of Foreign Literature, (which was favorably received 
by the public for twenty years,) but as it is twice as large 
and appears so often, we not only give spirit and freshness to 
it by many things which were excluded by a month’s delay, 
but, while thus extending our scope and gathering a greater 
and more attractive variety, are able so to increase the solid 
and substantial part of our literary, historical, and political 
harvest, as fully to satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinbu: gh, Quar- 
terly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble criticisms 
on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries, highly wrought 
tales, and vivid descriptions of rural and mountain scenery ; 
and the contributions to Literature, History, and Common 
Life, by the sagacious Spectator, the sparkling Examiner, 
the judicious Atheneum, the buay and industrious Literary 

Gazette, the sensible and comprehensive Britanzia, the so- 
ber and respectable Christian Observer—these are inter- 
mixed with the Military and Naval reminiscences of the 
United Service, and with the best articles of the Dublin 
University, New Monthly, Fraser's, Tait’s, Ainswerth’s, 
Hood's, and Sporting Magazines, and of Chambers’s admi- 
rable Journal. We do not consider it beneath our dignity 
to borrow wit and wisdom from Punch ; and, when we think 
it good enough, make use of the thunder of The Times. We 
shall increase our variety by importations from the conti- 
nent uf Europe, and from the new growth of the British col- 
onies. 

The steamship has brought Europe, Agia, and Africa, into 
our neighborhood, ond will greatly multiply our connections, 
as merchants, travellers, and politicians, with all parts of the 
world; se that much more than ever it now becomes every 
intelligent American to be informed of the condition and 
changes of foreign countries. And this not only because of 
their nearer connection with ourselves, but because the na- 
tions seem to be hastening, throngh a rapid process of change, 
to some new state of things, which the merely political 
prophet cannot compute or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization, 

(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages and 
Travels, will be favorite mattep for our selections; and, in 
general, we shall systematically and very fully acquaint our 
readers with the great department of Foreign affairs, with- 
out entirely neglecting our own. 
While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to all 
who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid progress 
of the t—to Stat , Divines, Lawyers, and Phy- 
sicians—to men of business and men of leisure—it is still a 
stronger object to make it attractive and useful to their 
wives and children. We believe that we can thus do some 
good in our day and generation ; and hope to make the work 
indispensable in every well-informed family. We say indis- 
pensable, because in this day of cheap literature it is not 
possible to guard against the influx of what is bad in taste 
and vicious in morals, in any otLer way than by furmishing 
a sufficient supply of a healthy eharacter, The mental and 
moral appetite must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “by winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,’ by providing abundantly for the imagination, and by 
a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, Histo- 
ry, and more solid matter, we may produce a work which 
shall be popular, while at the same time it will aspire to 
raise the standard of public taste. : 

TERMS. 

The Livine Aczis published every Saturday, by E. Littell 
& Co., corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston; 
Price, twelve and a half cents a number, or six dollars a year, 
in advance. Remittances for any period will be thankfully 
received and promptly attended to. 

To insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying « year in advance, will be supplied as fol- 
lows : 





Four copies for TS pero - $20 
Nine copies for - - . . - 4 
Twelve copies for - - > ae . - 60 





Newspaper sent to any person paying postage on the request. 
Address L. EY 


Feb. 3 No. 113 Cheanut atreet, Philadelphia. 
FARM FOR SALE. 
OR SALE, a Farm, half a mile from, and commanding an 
excellent view of, the flourishing town of Salem, Colum- 
biana county, Ohio, coutaining eighty acres, well improved. 
It has a jorge brick house, two e barns, an orchard of 
grafted t trees, an inexhaustible supply of the best of 
soft water in wells and springs, a welPof soft water in the 
kitchen. House and yard well shaded with trees. A healthy 
and beautiful country seat. JONAS D, CATTELL, 
Feb. 3.tf Salem, Ohio. 








LARD FOR OEL. 
EAR PARED eah paid for corn, mast, and slop-fed 


Tnuuas EMERW, Lard Oi] Manufacturer, 
33 Water atreet, near Walnut, Cineinnati, oO. 


PRINTERS’ aera. 
teh FOUNDRY.—Thesu bers have taken the Type 


, No. 59 Gold street, and will continue the bosi- 
ness h fore conducted by Robert. Taylor. They 
tend to all orders they may receive with punctuality and des- 
patch. ~ All the Type manufactured by them will be b 
cas hes pane Will furnish all kinds of Printers’ 
the a ity. 
‘ Rng J. A. T. Overend is still employed in snperintending 
the manufacturing department 
*PVHITING & TAYLOR, 
Succesgors to Robert Taylor, corver of Gold 
Charles Whiting.) and Ann streets, New York. 
Theodore Taylor. i Jan. 20.—tf 
ERANCE, 


TEMP 
: RS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL, Third street, north 
» ane avenue, and near the Railroad 
Wake wn ity, Prices to anit the times. April 29.— 
AXLANTIC HUUSE, — 
Sela PEARSON, Cabot street, Beverly, Massachu 
setts. May 4. 


Jan. 2. 

















EASANT BO. NG SCHOOL FOR 
ee NE esi on 
REV. J. A. NASH, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 
summer session of thix school will commence on 
T haber Ls | 3d, and continue to October Ist, 1848, 
five months. are received from eight to sixteen years 
of age, Tepe et to twenty-five. 
.—For tuition, ; , mending, ae 
pier svg together See lt ofthe pops and thee 
f ‘ a 
nena may be epradnea nak weaananeg te, Peinaioel os 
Amherst, April 20.—7t 





Complete sets, in fifteen volumes, to the end of 1847, hand 
somely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are for sale at thirty 
dollare. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, bound, 
or a dollar and a half in numbers. 

Any number may be had for twelve and a half cents ; and 
it may be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to com- 
plete any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. AGENCIES. 


We are desirous of making arrangements, in all parts of 
North America, for increasing the circulation of this work ; 
and for doing this, a liberal commission will be allowed to 
gentlemen who will interest themselvee in the business. And 











we will gladly pond on this subject with any agent who 
will send us undoubted references. 
{POSTAGE. 


When sent with the cover on, the Living Age consists of 
three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, at four and a half 
cents. Bat when sent without the cover, it comes within the 
definition of a newspaper given in the law, and cannot legally 
be charged with more than newspaper postage, one and a half 
cents. We add the definition alluded to: 

A newspaper is “any printed publication, issued in num- 
bers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and published 
at short stated intervals of not more than one month, convey- 
ing intelligence of passing events.” 

MONTHLY PARTS. 

For such as prefer it in that form, the Living Age is put 
up in Monthly Parts, containing four or five weekly numbers. 
In this shape it shows to great advantage in comparison 
with other works, containing in each part double the matter 
of any of the Quarterlies. But we recommend the weekly 
numbers, as fresher and fuller of life. Postage on the Month- 
ly part is about fourteen cents. The volumes are published 
quarterly, each volume containing as much matter a8 a Quar- 
terly Review gives in eighteen months. 


blished dollars a year, by 
Far Palen Ot a a LIPTELT, & 00., Roxton 








" » we 
and Counsellors ct 
GPENCER & NORTH 5 ierneys . 
f u . 


JOHN W. 





Jan. 23,.—tf 

















